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MONEY 


IN YOUR 


POCKET! 


4] Drainage and reclama- 
tion of swamp and over- 
flowed lands in your sec- 


tion will add hundreds of 


millions of dollars to the 
general prosperity. 


Q There is no way on earth 
to prevent you from sharing 
in this increased prosperity 
and the decreased cost of 


living following. 


Q| The creation of a national 
drainage commission,as advo- 
cated by the National Drain- 
age Congress, will make it 
possible to start work at once 
on the reclamation of swamps 


and overflowed lands. 


Reclamation 


is a high class monthly 
magazine published in the 
interest of the Drainage 
Congress, and is one of 
the needed instruments to se- 
cure the creation of such a 


commission. 


q| Support Reclamation and 
you support the Drainage 
Congress, and that means a 
quicker reclamation of the 
swamps in your section, and 


more money in your pocket. 


q| Reclamation is worth the 
$2 per year subscription 
Subscribe for it and 


do so just as soon as you 


price. 


finish reading this advertise- 
ment. Get your friends to do 
likewise. You can use the 


form below if you want to. 


RECLAMATION 


Philip R. Kellar, 
517 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


I hereby subscribe for Reclamation and 
inclose $2 to pay for one year's subscrip- 
tion. Please send the magazine until 
further orders to 


Address 
City 


State 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS: Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manu- 

script. You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold‏ ٭ 
themselves responsible for unsolicited manuscript submitted to them. Please send enough postage to‏ 
insure the return of matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial‏ 
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ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every advertise- 
ment appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended that subscribers shall 
deal with advertisers in full confidence. If by any oversight some advertisement should 
appear through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will 
make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. This offer will hold good 
forethirty days after date of issue containing the advertisement. In writing to advertisers 
always mention UNCLE REMUS’s HOME MAGAZINE. Advertisements should be carefully 
read so that they may be fully understood. They are full of interest and worth any one’s 
time and attention. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When notified that your subscription has expired, renew at once. 
Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your name as it has 
appeared on your address label. Some times a subscriber who has 
renewed may receive this blank. This does not necessarily mean that 
the renewal has failed to reach us, but only that it was received after 
we began to mail the current issue. The change in the label will ap- 
pear the next month. If your subscription expires with this issue, 
your renewal should be sent at once if you would avoid missing the 
next number. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. In 
remitting it is wise to use Post Office or Express Money Orders. It 
is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps may be en- 
closed in a letter with but little risk of loss. When necessary to order 
your address changed always give us the old as well as the new address. 


A blue 
pencil mark 
here indicates 
that your 
subscription 
expires with 
this issue. 


Every home should 
have a Victor-Victrola 


because 
this instrument satisfies the love of 
music that is born in every one of 
us; touches the heart strings and 
develops the emotional part of our 
nature; freshens the tired mind and 
lightens the cares and worries of 
every-day life. 

because 
the Victor-Victrola brings to you the 
best music of all the world and gives 
you a complete understanding of the 
masterpieces of the great composers 
such as you can acquire innootherway. 


because 
the Victor-Victrola places at your 
command the services of the world’s 
greatest opera stars, who make records 
exclusively for the Victor, besides a host of famous 
instrumentalists, celebrated bands and orchestras, 
and well-known commedians and entertainers. 


because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as the 
world’s greatest musical instrument, occupies a 
place of honor in homes of wealth and culture 
everywhere, and has awakened millions to a proper 
appreciation of music. 


because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 
to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no home 
can afford to be without one of these wonderful 
instruments, 


because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to you 
the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor- Victrola 


Mahogany or 
quartered oak 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles—there is no 
q other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


ictor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100; Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 
ہیں‎ (can be repointed and used eight times) $ 


New Victor Records are on 


= = =. 
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- South Carolina 


DEVELOPMENT FACT 


HROUGHOUT the history 
of the United States South 


Carolina has been noted 


for initiative. First into the war, 


she has been first to realize and 
put into practice the means of 
recovery trom that disaster. Her 
income has always been primarily 
agricultural, and her slogan, diver- 
sity vs. adversity, is especially 
accomplishing the desired result: 
Restoration of that state to her 
former position of wealth and in- 
dependence. 


South Carolina's climate is ap- 
_ only by that of Southern 

rance, and offers every variety 
demanded for health, pleasure and 
working-profit, ranging from a 
semi-tropic palm-fringed coast to 
mountain ranges of great altitude. 
That her soil is capable of the 
highest possibilities is proved by 
the world’s reords she holds. For 
instance, the boy's world record for 
corn, with 228 bushels per acre; 
the champion cabbage grower, with 
a sale last year of 40,000,000 
plants; champion pecan grower, 
last year's crop being ten tons; 
holds records for the production of 
upland cotton, and for the quality 
of her sea-island cotton; has the 
record yield of rice per acre; same 
for oats, and grows the finest tea 
in this hemisphere. 


South Carolina ranks second 
among the states in cotton manu- 
facture, and third in production of 
raw cotton. Fourth in making of 
commercial fertilizers, fifth in the 
canning industry, and fifth in 
manufacture of hosiery. Produces 
more gold than any state east of 
the Rocky mountains, leads the 


South in cheese-making and in the 


rapidly developing trucking in- 
dustry. 


South Carolina was first to use 
transmitted power to operate cotton 
mills; is now using 145,000 h. p. 
water power, is developing 200, 
000 h. p. more, and has awaiting 
development, 600,000 h. p. 
additional. 


South Carolina has . increased 
her corn yield from 8.9 bushels to 
18.5 per acre, making a total last 
year of 44,733,000 bushels. Her 
wheat yield has doubled since 
1907, now totaling 4,983,000 
bushels. Irish potatoes bring in 
yearly $1,250,000. and cotton 
crop approximately $75,000,- 
000. She cuts yearly 470,- 
000,000 feet timber. 


Secretary Wilson said of the character of 
her soil, “No country in the world offers the 
advantages of South Carolina for diverstlied 
farming.” Through splendid railway facili- 
ties and refrigerator cars she is virtually a 
suburb to the great eastern market centers. 
Land in South Carolina can be had in vast 
tracts, at from $10. to $12. per acre, and in 
smaller tracts, from $25. to $35. and $45. 
per acre and up, according to improvement, 
etc. The State Agriculture and Immigration 

ureau makes every possible effort, without 
leg, to aid settlers in finding what they desire, 
and in becoming satisfactorily located. 


Any one wishing additional information 
about South Carolina, or any other part of the 
uth, will receive prompt response frrom our 


Information Department 
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ing. Boys eat them dry, like pea- 
nuts, when at play. 

Chefs use them in frosting eake, 
or to garnish a dish of ice cream. 
All because of their nut-like taste. 


Ten Cents 


This offer is made so you may 
try both of them—so you may mix 
them—and to induce you to try 
them in milk, 


It means ten cents to you if you 
act now. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it aside, 
and present it when you go to the 
store. 


Good Only When 


Puffed Rice is Purchased 


Ten-Cent Coupon 
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18 
Sign and Present to Your Grocer 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed 
Rice, and my grocer included free with it one package of 


Address 


Date BBIN ا‎ oe ee r 


This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1912. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one 
coupon. If your grocer should be out of either Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. As every 
jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


ats Ompany 
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Serve This Dish 


Our Cost, Madam 


Serve It Tonight 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These foods are served with 
sugar and cream—they are mixed 
with fruit—they are served in milk. 

They taste like toasted nuts. 


So girls use them in candy mak- 


Good for 


Our offer is this: 

Buy from your grocer one pack- 
age of Puffed Rice, price 15 cents. 

Take this coupon with you, and 
the grocer will give you one pack- 
age of Puffed Wheat. 

We will pay the grocer ten cents 
for your package of Puffed Wheat. 

Thus you get both these foods, 
and pay for only one. 


Puffed Wheat. 


Name 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten 
cents for this coupon when 
mailed to us, properly signed 
by the customer, with your 
assurance that the stated 
terms were complied with. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago - 
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At 


We Pay the Grocer 


Serve the Puffed Rice for break- 
fast—in cream, or mixed with fruit. 

3ut serve the Puffed Wheat— 
like bread or crackers—in cold, 
rich milk. 

Serve it for luncheon or supper, 
between meals or at bedtime. 


Learn how the crisp, porous, nut- 
like grains taste in a bowl of milk, 


We propose this to you, Mrs. 
Housewife. 

Go buy at your grocet’s—for 15 
cents—a package of Puffed Rice. 
Take with you the coupon printed 
on this page. 

Then the grocer will give you— 
at our expense—a 10-cent package 
of Puffed Wheat. 


Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


The grains areas crisp as crack- 
ers—four times as porous as bread. 

They melt in the mouth like 
snowflakes. They are whole-grain 
foods. 

A hundred times in the coming 
hot weather you'll want this de- 
lightful dish. 

So we gladly buy one package 
for you—to let you find it out. 


These curious foods — Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice—were in- 
vented by Prof. Anderson. 

Millions of dishes every month 
are served on morning tables. 

And never was a breakfast so 
enticing. 

But summer is coming, and a 
summer delight is Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice in milk. 


Foods Shot from Guns > 


tion can instantly act. That was 
the main object of the inventor. 


The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size, but the coats of 
the grain are not broken. 


In every kernal a myriad cells 
are created, each surrounded by 
toasted walls. 


The result is delicious, digestible 
grain — the most enticing cereals 
that you ever knew. 


Each grain is puffed by an inter- 
nal steam explosion. 

The grains are sealed up in 
bronze-steel guns. Then the guns 
are revolved for sixty minutes in 
a heat of 550 degrees. 

The moisture in the grain is 
turned to steam by this terrific 
heat. When the guns are unsealed 
that steam explodes. 

All the granules of grain are lit- 
erally blasted to pieces, so diges- 


Puffed Wheat, 100 sco 


Extreme 


2 م15 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Puffed Rice, 


The Quaker QO 


of interest and of importance to all the country 
and to see the Southern states grow in wealth and 
wisdom with the other states. What would our Un- 
gentle Correspondent think of Southern congressmen 
who voted only on questions concerning the South? 
Stephens and Hill led in making laws for all the 
country. As to Roosevelt insulting the South—he 
may have stepped slightly on the toes of our tender 
sensibilities upon one unpremeditated occasion, but 
we find Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, and Archibald 
Butt, of Georgia, serving for years as his military 
aides. 

A complete reply to the third question would be 
too long to be printed here, for the really notable 
achievements of the Roosevelt administration reach 
nearly two-score. Here are just a few: 


Extension of Forest Reserve — National Irrigation 
Act — Safety Appliance Act — Regulation of Railroad 
Employes Hours of Labor—Pure Food and Drugs Act 
—-Federal Meat Inspection—Canal Zone Acquired—Re- 
organization of Consular Service — Settlement of the 
Coal Strike in 1902—B ringing About Settlement of Rus- 
so-Japanese War at Portmouth — Inaugurated Move- 
ment for Conservation of Natural Resources—Inaugu- 
rated Annual Conferences of Governors of the States— 
Inaugurated Movement for Improvement of Conditions 
of Country Life — Reduced Interest-bearing Debt by 
More Than $90,000,000. 


And here are a few of the things recommended 
by Roosevelt—policies, as they are called: 


Inheritance Tax—Income Tax—Postal Savings Bank 
—Parcels-post—Legislation to Prevent Overcapitaliza- 
tion, Stock-watering, etc., of Common Carriers. 

Truth is, Dear Inquirer, as Roosevelt has said 
of himself, he is a middling active person. We 
may not always agree with him in detail, but we 
are certainly enthusiastic over his activity; and we 
believe that the majority of our readers are broad 
enough to understand that a man who is always 
trying to do something is more likely to make mis- 
takes than a barnacle. t 


yx y ve 


Women Are Progressive and Progressing 


T is a happiness to observe that the general 
publie is paying less and less attention to the 

twaddle against the entrance of women into activi- 
ties of all kinds. 

As a matter of fact, the work for genuine progress 
is in the main being carried on by women. Through 
their clubs, their associations and their little schools 
in the country and on the edges of the cities, they 
are lifting up the people they can reach. The women 
are going ahead in the right spirit, and are accom- 
plishing wonders. If we were asked to make a 
helpful suggestion, we should say that women every- 
where should broaden their outlook and enlarge 
their sympathies to the point where they can feel a 
genuine spirit of love and help for their weaker 
sister. i 

And as the women get out into the larger world 
they will soon realize that from the coign of safety 
afforded by the right home, it is difficult to appre- 
ciate the array of temptations abroad. We can- 
not but believe that Regina was not only nobler 
than the virtuous Helene, but was in reality purer 
and more representative of the profound faithfulness 
of true womanhood. . 

ve ye vE 
Every City Should Hear Zueblin 


FEW weeks ago, Charles Zueblin, the able edi- 

tor of the Twentieth Century Magazine, gave a 
talk to 200 persons in Atlanta; there should have 
been 10,000 to hear him. 

Mr. Zueblin has made the modern American city 
his life study. He has analyzed so thoroughly the 
needs and possibilities of cities that he might with- 
out exaggeration be designated a Doctor of Civic 
Philosophy. The freshness of his viewpoint, his tol- 
erance of municipal errors and his fairness in deal- 
ing with the encroachment by public utility corpo- 
rations create an atmosphere of confidence in his 
conclusions. 

Mr. Zueblin believes that Commission Government 
is the first aid to genuine progress in cities. Every 
city in the South should hear Mr. Zueblin—the dis- 
cussion of Commission Government is a small part 
of his lecture. 
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Editorial 


tional Committeeman’s job from his rival and annex 
it himself, so he elects to support another possibility. 

Then the henchmen of the leading opposing forces 
trail in to the strophe and anti-strophe of the weekly 
press, and the helpless voters are totally without 
decent, reliable information. 

Well, somebody’s houn’ ’s gonna be kicked aroun’, 
and wed hate to have to depend on the maimed 
and scarred purp that will be left to act as the 
watch dog. 

ve vg y 
What Did Roosevelt Accomplish? 
E have on our list—at least we had him there 
when our April issue was mailed out—an in- 
dignant subscriber who writes wrathfully concern- 
ing our editorial last month which was captioned 
“Why Roosevelt Will Win if Nominated.” 

Our wrathful correspondent forgot to sign his let- 
ter, but we note it was mailed from Jacksonville, 
Fla. In condensed form, this is his plaint: 


“Why do you think the Republican party will be idiot 
enough to nominate a trouble-maker like Roosevelt—a 
man so unreliable? 

“What business is it of a Southern Magazine supposed 
to be published for the South to say a lot of compliment- 
ary things about a man who hates and insults the South? 

“Anyway, what did the Wonderful Theodorus Roose- 
veltius ever do when he was in office, and what thing 
worth while did he ever recommend that should be done? 
Answer that in your Magazine, if you dare!” 

The first question is easy: We never said “the 
Republican party will be idiot enough to nominate 
Roosevelt ;” we said we thought the Republican 
party was just about idiotic enough not to nomi- 
nate him. 

Replying to question Number Two, we answer 
that because we are in the South and the magazine 
is a Southern magazine, we do not propose to with- 
draw into a shell made by the Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line. We want to be interested in everything that is 
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Ohe Waytime Feeling 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


J ain't too ol’ to listen 

- To the music o’ the May, 
Though I'm free to tell you, people, 
That I'm purty ol’ an’ gray! 


That’s what the young uns say 
When they're makin’ holiday: 
But—picters o’ the Saints, now— 
Don’t they all look thataway? 


When a mockin' bird's a-singin’ 
In the blossoms, far an’ free, 
An’ a red rose is a-givin" 

Of its honey to a bee,— 


Although T'm ol’ an’ gray, 
Please God, I now it’s May! 
An’ it’s sayin’ jest as sweet things 
As my sweetheart used to say! 


Lord! to be ol’—it gits you 
A-comin’ an’ a-gwine; 
The fiddle plays: You're feelin’ 


Too ol’ to rise an shine! 


The children of to-day— 
They whirl the gals away: 
An yit, ol’, folks air feelin’ 
The freshness o’ the May! 


Oh, I ain't too ol’ to listen 
To the ol’, sweet song o birds; 
They seem to me, each Maytime, 


Like my sweetheart’s tender words! 


But the young-uns up an’ say: 
“Too ol’ to dance or play, 


But the best saints that we know of— 
Don’t they all look thataway?”” 


Squandering Our Best Material 


NE of the most dramatic of tragedies is 
being enacted at Hillsville, Va. Two cour- 
ageous mountaineers, last of the Allen 
clan, stand out in open fight against twenty 
Rather than surrender, they have determined 
to die standing, “with their boots on”. ‘This is 
something of the spirit that animated Middle-age 
chivalry—the stuff of which heroes are made— 


rifles. 


GONE TO WASTE! 


Suppose characters of such quality had been ap- 
plied along ethical lines—what great things they 
might have done! Might have tunneled Hudsons, 
re-claimed deserts, projected Panamas, or blazed 
paths of altruism for posterity to ascend. But when 
these mountaineers are reared in the environment of 
the fugitive still and the feud, what have we a 
right to expect? When the only corrective influence 
brought to bear upon them is the rifle of the revenue 
man-hunter, what will the mountaineer answer? 

We hear of a philanthropist endowing a college 
with $10,000,000 in a single gift. The college is 
founded in the city and the remote mountaineer, 
whose needs are greater than any other people, 
never hears of it. He grows up with a sense of jus- 
tice influericed by local color, which sometimes cli- 
maxes in a tragedy big enough to reach the outside 
world, and the outside world judges only the crime. 

Let some man who wishes to lay up treasure out 
of reach of moth and rust, found a mountain college 
System, a chain of mountain colleges scattered 
throughout the region most in need of them, and so 
Overcome the almost inaccessible isolation of these 
people, and we will get the best out of the best stock 
America produces. 

ve ve ve 


Frenetic Democracy 


HE rank and file of the Democrats are dis- 

gusted at the rottenness of the campaigns of 
Democratic newspapers against Wilson, Underwood, 
Clark and Harmon. In Georgia, as elsewhere, this 
pre-election foulness has made the air heavy—it 
has driven thousands of men, normally Democratic, 
to say that if Roosevelt is nominated they will 
vote for him. 

But how could decent men do less in view of tbe 
campaigns carried on by the Democratic news- 
papers? 

From a Woodrow Wilson organ, published in the 
heart of the South, we hear that Underwood’s cam- 
paign money is furnished by the interests, and that, 
as a matter of fact, while Underwood is a Congress- 
man from Alabama, and was born and reared in 
the South, he has no right to pose as a Southerner. 
Why? His father was suspected of having Union 
Sentiments—was in fact a Unionist, it is asserted. 
Well, what if Underwood’s father was a Federal 
general? What in the name of Sirius (or any other 
old Dogstar) has that to do with Underwood's fit- 
ness for the presidency of the United States? As 
a matter of fact, it might help enlarge his viewpoint. 

Then we have the Underwood advocates attacking 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson wrote something fifteen 
or twenty or thirty years ago—sometime before the 
dictagraph, wireless telegraphy or Dreadnaughts 
had been figured out and when heavier-than-air fly- 
ing machines were not regarded as in the realm of 
the possible. And most of it was true, at that. On 
Some points Wilson is attacked because he hasn't 
recanted, and on others because he has changed. 
Gladstone said only a fool never changed his mind. 

Now, it is obvious that only one of the leading 
Democratic candidates can be nominated—whomever 
it chances to be, the Republican newspapers will 
have “easy pickings” for campaign material as they 
will need only to quote from the Democratic news- 
papers which opposed the Democrat selected. 

The principal point we would make, however, is: 
Where do the voters get in on all this slime-smear- 
ing? What opportunity has the voter to reach an 
intelligent decision? The plain truth is that all this 
pother is raised by a few editors and a few political 
Self-seekers—one man wants a job or would control 
Patronage and grabs off the man who seems most 
Available; the other perfectly good and patriotic 
Democratic advocate wants to take away the Na- 
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By R. J. H. DeLOACH 


Illustrated from Photographs 


Chancellor David 
Crenshaw Barrow 


effect that they were interested in the prosperity of 
the small land-owner and farmer—“the one-horse 
farmer”. In fact, the South, in the earlier days, was 
a place of large holdings and slave labor, either con- 
dition of which is sufficient to discourage the masses 
of whites. 

Leaders in educational activities could not be per- 
suaded that the common people could profit by edu- 


A Field of 3-Bale Sunbeam Cotton, Originated on Agricultural Farm 


cation, and perhaps the common people could not 
profit by the education that was offered. The domi- 
nant idea in education was to educate men for the 
learned professions, and to leave the masses at the 
mercy of lawyers, doctors, preachers and teachers, 
without any consideration of adapting education to 
the needs of the great majority of the people. In 
fact, as late as in the 80’s a president of a Southern 
college stated, before a gathering of noted educators, 
that the term Agricultural should not be applied to 
a college, that the term was misleading and unwar- 
ranted in law or precedent. His faith in agricultural 
education was entirely wanting, as in the same breath 
almost is brought out the fact that “the school of 
agriculture should be a school of demonstration, not 
of attempted education.” 

This last epithet, “attempted education” presup- 
poses, it seems to me, that education, applied to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, is a misnomer, Con- 
trast this Southern view of education with that of 
a president of one of the Eastern agricultural col- 
leges in the same meeting. He says: “Agricultural 
colleges will never command the respect which other 
colleges command till they earn it. No decree, no 
legislation, certainly no declamation, will elevate the 
institution which is not exalted by its own worth.” 
In these discussions, I find an entirely different view- 
point, and one that differentiates the South’s rate 
of progress from the progress of her sister sections 
of the country. Can we wonder that the common 
people of the South have had no faith in industrial 
education when the leaders of thought made public 
apologies for the effort to use Federal funds in try- 
ing to educate the farmers; when college presidents 
had little faith in the farmer and less in his calling? 
Can we wonder that every dollar that has been appro- 


(Continued on Page 20) 


5,000 Farmers, Business and Professional Men Greet the Educational Train in a Middle Georgia Town 


and have run trains throughout 


The same plans are being worked in most of the 


OUTH CAROLINA, Alabama and Georgia have developed a form of demonstrational extension teaching, 
the entire states with a mass of illustrative material for sending home the lessons of farm improvement, and showing the possibility of 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi have developed a co-operative system with the greatest pos- 
sible number of farmers over the states through which the lessons are being carried home to the entire farming classes. North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia have gone further than any of the other Southern states in the development of a good system of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, and through these are teaching the latest and most improved methods of farming. 
states for increasing the attendance at the Colleges of Agriculture, and practically the same courses of study are being offered in these Insti- 
tutions. They differ only in their methods of carrying out the plans. What is said of Georgia in the accompanying article might as appro- 
priately be applied to any of the Southern states. 
We cannot refrain from adding a reference to Prof. R. J. H. DeLoach, of the Georgia State Agricultural College, who writes of ‘‘The 
He is one of the most alert of the younger men in this work, and added to an interest in all the rami- 
fications of agricultural development—ornithology, conservation and drainage—he possesses a rarely magnetic personality. He is, in fact, cos- 
mopolitan in his outlook, and brings to his special work the enthusiasm of an idealist plus the potentialities of a pragmatist.—EDITOR. 


or to recent years, been engaged in this industry, 
have, with few exceptions, been slaves to the soil in- 
stead of a credit to our great Southland. They have 
not only been unable to extricate themselves from 
bondage, but have, in a certain way, been looked 
upon as incapable of development. 

There existed in the United States in the early 
part of the Nineteenth century two leading educa- 
tion ideals, the Renan idea and 
the Jeffersonian idea. The for- 
mer, which was to the effect that 
“Tt is the University that makes 
the schools . . . The education 
of the masses is dependent on 
the high culture of certain 
classes,” drifted to the South, 
while the latter, which called 
for a graded system of common 
schools, with supplementary 
high schools and a state uni- 
versity, was adopted in the 
North and West. The Renan 
idea is undoubtedly true in a 
restricted sense, but for the edu- 
cation of the common people it 
is dangerous. The University 
may get. the support of a state 
and then fail to reach many 
classes of citizens that support the commonwealth. 
It may prove, as it has done In the South, a kind of 
an aristocratic institution that is not so much con- 
cerned about the welfare of the common people, 

To say the least of it, the state universities seem 
not to have had, until recent years, the interests of 
the common people at heart. There seems to have 
existed a certain feeling that 
either the people were not safe 
when educated or were not able 
to receive an education. I find 
this statement in one of my old 
files: “The family name was the 
greatest warrant that a boy 
could bring to the (Southern) 
university a half-century ago, 
that he.was entitled to the col- 
lege training.” 'This almost uni- 
versal ideal, combined with 
other forces, led to a peculiar 
form of aristocracy—the South- 
ern Country Gentleman — per- 
haps the most interesting phase 
of Southern life. In many cases 
these country gentlemen were 
the greatest of American agri- 
culturists. We know of no bet- 
ter students of the soil and products of the soil 
than M. W. Phillipps, of Mississippi; Thomas Spald- 
ing, of Georgia, and W. B. Seabrook, of South Caro- 
lina; all men of the latter part of the Eighteenth 
and the first half of the Nineteenth century. They 
believed in getting more out of the land, but, as we 
all know, they were men of large holdings, and owned 
a great many slaves and could be considered in our 
vernacular “Agriculturists” but not in the broadest 
sense plain farmers. They left no evidence to the 


getting quick results from improved methods. 


Quickening South” for our readers. 


President Andrew 
M. Soule 


HATEVER else may be said, the ever re- 
curring question presents itself: What is 
the South doing for herself? The news- 
papers, magazines, and many recent 

books, as well as lecturers and public speakers every- 
where are telling forth, in unmistakable tones, the fact 
of progress in the South. As for other sections, be it 
said to their credit, no serious doubts have ever been 
entertained as to how they would fare, but the place 
that the conquered South should take in the nation 
has for many years been problematical. After the 
carnage of battle and the wreckage of the late war 
between the states, only one section of the Union was 
subjected to the deepest humiliation, and that was 
the South—the Old South, in all her pride and glory. 
The question is sometimes asked, Why did not the 
South show signs of recovery from the war like other 
sections of the Union? To this question, a Georgia 
Congressman recently replied, because, though poor, 
she not only took care of her own crippled soldiers, 
but helped to care for those who fought against her 
in that unfortunate struggle. 

But a new spirit is on in the South—the spirit of 
Progress and Prosperity, and now shall we not be 
able to form some idea of whence comes this spirit? 
And if so, shall we not be able to trace it all to a 
new consciousness of our Southern people? Has the 
Old South been quickened, or has capital and labor, 
as well as new inspiration, been brought in from 
other sections? These are questions that are being 
presented to us every day, and the following is the 
outcome of considerable study along this line. In 
trying to arrive at some conclusion with reference 
to these matters, we are taking it for granted that 
permanent prosperity depends upon the development 


Body of Farmers Studying Sunbeam Cotton With the Originator 


of the leading industry of any people, and by leading 
industry, we would take to mean the industry that 
affects the happiness and prosperity of the greatest 
number of citizens. Agriculture is undoubtedly the 
leading industry of the South, from this or any other 
standpoint, and no one familiar with Southern life 
and Southern people can challenge this statement. 
The climate, soils and railroad and other shipping 
facilities give her an almost world-wide monopoly on 
cotton growing. The people who have, up to this time, 
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By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
and LOUISE 


The Last Story Written by “Uncle Remus” 
and Now Published for the First Time 


Illustration by 
W IL b-U R G3 2K URTZ 


Louise. “I’ve never seen one 
like it—and that is funny, too, 
for there are a great many more 
might be’s than there are is’s.” 
I was obliged to laugh when 
Louise said this, for she was 
very solemn. She was so much in earnest that she 
blushed, mistaking, evidently, the cause of the 
laughter. “But it is true,” she declared, defending 
her position, 

“Of course it is true—truer than you think it is,” 
said I, by way of apology. “It is so true that 
nobody but a philosopher is prepared to face the 
statement.” 

There must have been something stilted in the re- 
mark, for we walked on for some time, Louise say- 
ing nothing. Presently the wind sprung up, appar- 
ently without any reason whatever. Both of us 
nearly lost our hats. 
Louise’s is a school-girl’s 
hat, and but for the 
huge stick-pin that held 
it, would have been 
wafted to Cordele, Ga., 
where it would perhaps 
have fallen into friend- 
ly hands. You would 
have thought that we 
were engaged in deep re- 
flection, we were so si- 
lent. But Louise had an- 
other problem, and it 
was evidently a very im- 
portant one. 

It must have worried 
her no little, for she 
turned and gave it to me 
in one sentence. “What 
starts the wind?’ she 
asked. Now, if I had 
been a scientist, I would 
have sat down in the 
middle of the road and 
delivered one of the lec- 
tures for which scien- 
tists are celebrated—if 
you are willing to pay 
their traveling expenses 
and a certain per cent 
of the proceeds—and at 
the end of the lecture, 
Louise would have been 
as wise as she was be- 
fore it began; for her 
question would have re- 
mained unanswered. I 
rubbed my chin and 
tried to look very wise 
—you know how old men 
clear their throats, as if 
by that means they 
could clear their minds 
—but, to save my life, I 
couldn’t answer Louise’s 
question. I had to fall 
back on the old negro 
story of how the owl 
‘aused a hurricane. 

It seems that the owl 
had fallen into disgrace 
with the rest of the 
birds; he had done 
something they didn’t 
like—in all probably be 
had caught and killed a 
poor little song-sparrow. 
Anyhow, whatever it 
was, the rest of the 
birds were very angry, 
and whenever and wher- 
ever they saw the owl they flew to attack him. In 
good time, this became so serious that the owl 
threatened to cause his enemies great damage if they 
didn’t leave him in peace. But the rest of the birds 
wouldn’t have peace on such terms, and so they per- 
secuted the owl until, one day, he took refuge in the 
middle of the swamp, flew into a tall tree, and there 
considered what he should do. He concluded to start 
a hurricane. This was an easy matter in those times, 
when everything was comparatively new, and when 
there were no scientists to predict the state of the 
weather. So the owl began to fan the air, which 
was quite still, and presently succeeded in stirring 
it up. He made his wings go faster, as he sat on the 
tree, and it was not long before the leaves were in 
a great stir. Then the woods got full of the wind, 
the’ young trees began to bend and sway, and the 
hurricane began. The farther it went the more vio- 


(Concluded on Page 18) 


the cows, or to churn, and what would we do then? 
You would have to get up and cook your own 
breakfast if you wanted to catch the 8 o’clocke car.” 

This made Louise laugh, for just consider the 
widespread consternation that would seize upon 
everybody! They would think the world was turn- 
ing topsy-turvy—as in fact, it does every day and 
night. 

“Another thing’, remarked Louise; “we wouldnt 
have any horizon, and what would the poor poets 
and the story-writers do for a frame on which to 
hang the beautiful clouds that we hear about? They 


“l Think,” Said Louise, “That If You Could Get a Profile View of the Sky, It Would be Interesting to Write About” 


must have a place where they can pile their clouds 
so as to get the best results. It is not often you see 
such beautiful clouds as the poets invent. The real 
clouds seem to do nothing but rain, especially on 
Sundays, and then we can’t go for our walk.” 
“Don’t bother about the poets,” replied Louise's 
companion ; they will have large frames built against 
which they can pile their clouds and arrange their 


‘sunsets, and I think their jingles will sound a good 


deal better when they can fix their clouds to suit 
themselves,” 

“But what would become of the milky-way?’ in- 
quired Louise with a frown; “would it get scat- 
tered?” 

“We can’t consider such things if we are to get a 
profile view of the sky; we must permit them to 
arrange themselves in the way that is most natural 
and proper.” 

“I think that would make a good story,” said 


T all the stories were writ- 

ten as this one is going to 

be written, the authors 

would have a mighty easy 
time. They would have nothing 
to do but to take long walks and 
talk with Louise. The trouble is that there are ever 
so many authors and only one Louise; there isn't 
enough of her to go around. Nobody is complaining 
about that; but it is a fact nevertheless. Authors 
are said to be very funny people, especially those 
who write stories. It may be that they have some 
very queer thoughts while they are thinking, but, 
somehow, when their stories are written, they don't 
seem to be queer at all; and some of them are pretty 
dull. That is because they are written by grown 
people who have forgotten all about childhood and 
the beautiful dreams they had when they were chil- 
dren. It must be the 
easiest thing in the 
world to write just a 
plain story, which tells 
of how two young peo- 
ple fall in love and are 
happy for several months 
afterwards, and talk all 
the time as if what they 
say had been taken out 
of some other book. 
Louise says that that 
kind of thing is as easy 
as whittling a soft piece 
of wood if you have a 
sharp knife and are not 
left-handed; and I fully 
agree with her. This 
story is to be made up 
of two dreams and they 
are not twin dreains, 
either — but, somehow, 
they fit in with each 
other so that it is im- 
possible to see the seams 
where they were sewed 
together. 

Louise and I were 
walking along the big 
road together, when the 
subject came up—or it 
may have come down, 
there is no telling. The 
day was very beautiful, 
and we were talking 
about the Magazine, 
both agreeing that it 
must have considerable 
hursing so as to make it 
quite the best thing that 
could be printed. The 
Sky was perfectly clear,. 
and as blue as a doll’s 
eyes, 

“I think,” said Louise, 
“that if you could get a 
profile view of the sky, 
it would be interesting 
to write about.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, 
“it would indeed. I have 
often thought that if we 
could look at the sky 
Sidewise, it would in- 
crease our knowledge, 
and improve our educa- 
tional advantages. As it 
18, it looks like an in- 
verted blue bowl, and is 
more interesting at Scie 
night than in the day- 
time, because that is the 
time when the astronomers slip out of bed with their 
red flannel night-caps on, and try to prove that they 
know more about the stars than anybody else.” 

Louise, being a high-school girl, looked hard at the 
Speaker, and sighed. She is very much like Ade- 
laide in the story, only she will never admit that 
she has a Cally-Lou for a companion. I think that 
She is afraid that the grown people will laugh at 
her. This is what frets me with grown people. A 
child or a young girl can’t say a smart thing but 
they must laugh. You have heard them. 

Well, after Louise had looked hard at her com- 
panion, she turned her eyes skyward, taking a deep 
draught of the cool, sweet air. “But, honest, now,” 
She said, “if you could see the sky sidewise, wouldn’t 
یت‎ have a good story to tell?” 

Fine!” I exclaimed; “only there would be no one 
to read it, for the people would all take to the 
Woods. There would be no one to cook, or to milk 
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side ; it was in the rush of wind that played - 
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Mathilde to the ball game. For the evening a quiet 
tete-a-tete with his would-be fiancee had been ar- 
ranged. 

“Couldn’t have a nicer schedule if I'd known all 
this at the time,” thought Jimmie, and he walked 
over to close the writing-desk. He allowed his gaze 
to drift again to the photographs. The moment his 
eyes rested upon them he realized that he was in 
danger. When he felt in his pocket for three coins, 
he knew that things would not be as they had been. 

“Wonder how it would have turned out if there'd 
been two trials,” he soliloquized. “Just for fun, 1 
see.” This time fickle fortune smiled upon Mathilde 
Merlin, 

“It wasn’t fair,” he argued to himself, “to let one 
chance decide the question. There are three girls; 
there should have been three chances, I’m 
going to give ’em one more try. This is 
last and final.” He flipped the coins. 

There was a grin upon his face, and, 
somehow, he felt as if a burden had been 
lifted off him, when the last flip disclosed 
that Johnny had won the final toss. He 
grabbed her picture, kissed the dimple, re- 
turned the photograph to its place, and 
closed the desk. 

“Why, hang the luck, I believe that’s 
the way I wanted it to come out, after all,” 
he said. 


11-111 Which Johnny Scores 


HEN the sun struck the tenth hour 

of the seventeenth day of May, a 
graceful, blue-black motor car stopped in 
front of the terraced lawn of the Jarna- 
mores, and Jimmie Lane leaped out. He 
had reached the steps of the wide veranda 
when a merry voice arrested him. 

“Hello, Jimmie.” 

Elese Jarnamore—Johnny—was smiling 
at him from behind a rose bush that 
climbed in wild abandon about the trellised 
frame; and she was standing upon tip-toe, 
trying to reach a half-blown bud that 
nodded a few inches above her fingers. 
Jimmie hurried over And bent the stem 
until she could touch it, 

“T11 be fair with you, Johnny,” he said, 
as he regarded her with candid admira- 
tion, “it’s a stunning picture you make— 

the dimple and all with a background 


۹ of ‘roses, and the green grass growing 
all around and around.” 

5 “Better go easy at first, Jimmie, You 

won’t last till we get back at that 


\' rate.” She drew the rose-bud through 
the button hole of his lapel, 

Upon their way to the car, Jimmie sud- 
denly stopped and studied her with con- 
cern. 

“Well?” she inquired. 

“Its a peach, Johnny, but I’m afraid you 
have too much hat. The wind’ll lift that 
‘lid before we get started.” 

“I guess I can hold it,” she asserted. 

“With one hand—” suggestively. 

She smiled. “If I can’t with one, 11 
use two.” 

For Jimmie, it was, indeed, a wonder- 
fulday. The breath of spring was every- 
where; it was in the freshly-turned clods 
of the furrowed fields; it was in the quick 

aroma of the flowers that bloomed along- 


with the truant strands of Johnny’s hair; 
it was in the warm sunshine that showered 
upon her rounded fore-arms. 

As they scorched along, leaving a trail 
of dust behind, Jimmie divided his attention between 
the road and the dimple that foreshadowed Johnny’s 
smile. He liked to see it come and go as the whim 
of his near-fiancee’s mood directed. The piquant 
tilt of her head fascinated him. Silently and fer- 
vently he thanked the particular deity that had di- 
rected the fall of the coins. 

How near he had come to losing her! What if he 
had stupidly allowed the first toss to settle the mat- 
ter! But he hadn’t. He had given them all a fair 
chance, and Chance—the arbiter of such things— 
had lain its finger upon Johnny. 

She was his. Nothing remained but the asking. 
True, the asking remained, but that was a simple 
form and they had wasted enough of this splendid 
morning babbling of inconsequential things—he 
would “pop” the question, forthwith. 

He throttled the motor down to a confidential gait, 
and cleared his throat. 

Hang it! Why was it necessary to ask a girl, any- 
way? Why couldn’t they divine the preliminaries 


“Marriage is more of an accident than anything 
else,” he philosophized. “Why not let chance decide 
it? Rather stupid of me not to have thought of 
that before.” 

He proceeded to the writing desk, tossed a coin 
into the air, caught it as it fell, and, without know- 
ing what he held, placed it before the portrait of 
Maitland Turner. It was “heads” up. ; 

“Its odd man out, girls,” he informed them. 

He tossed the second and in like manner placed it 
before the portrait of Johnny. This time the eagle 
was up. 

“Humph!” grunted Jimmie. 
you falls out. Now, which?” 

-The third coin glittered as it fluttered in the air. 
Jimmie held it tightly a moment before he laid it 


“It’s a cinch one of 
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Johnny Was Smiling 
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THE JILT 


HERE is magic in the sound of a voice, 
though it be your own. When Jimmie Lane 
opened his eyes at the absurd hour of five 
a. m., he remembered nothing. After he 

had yawned audibly, he remembered everything. 
Hence it was, he kicked himself clear of the cover 
and sat upon the edge of the bed, running his fingers 
through his tousled hair. Then he stretched himself 
from toe to top, walked. casually over to the window 
and looked out upen the seventeenth day of May. 

“Twenty-three. Gee, but she’s a pippin!” And 
with another healthy yawn he waded across the room 
and sat down before the carved-oak writing desk 
which held the majority of his secrets. 

The expression, twenty-three, was no idle com- 
ment; it was a significant statement. It was on 
such a morning as this, just twenty-three 
years ago to the day, that Jimmie had 
bawled the first breath of oxygen into his 
lungs. With a lusty yell and a vigorous 
kick, he had become an event; he had blos- 
somed from a shadow into a promise. And 
that was the seventeenth day of May, 
twenty-three years previous, 

The moment of his birth was the first 
serious moment of Jimmie Lane’s life. The 
present moment was the second. He was 
now facing his second solemn problem. It 
had disturbed his recent dreams. Indeed, 
it was responsible for his being awake at 
this unseemly hour. He was twenty-three. 
He was single. He had decided to marry. 

. . But whom? That was the problem. 
Unfortunately, Jimmie’s heart was capable . 
of accommodating more than one romance 
at the same time. His affection was of 
that plastic quality which adapts itself to 
new environments without the slightest in- 
convenience to the old. As a conse- 
quence, he loved three girls. Hither 
one of them he could marry—and live 
happily. He would be happier still if 
he could marry them all. 

“But, hang it, I can marry but one 
of them, and that means I must give 
the two others up! Now, which shall I 
marry, and which shall I give up? I’m 
losing two to get one. Which one of the 
three is equal to the other two? That’s 
some equation.” Thus he ruminated, while 
his gaze wandered alternately from one to 
another of the three portraits that smiled 
at him from the desk. In a small oval 
frame upon the right the dreamy eyes of 
Maitland Turner invited him, upon the left 
the golden hair of Mathilde Merlin tempted 
him, in the center the dimpled cheek of the 
alluring Johnny distracted him. 

There were the three whom Jimmie 
loved, and they were the flowers. There 
were other girls, to be sure, but these three 
were the queens of their respective locales. 
In that part of Bellaire, known as East 
View, Maitland Turner set the pace which 
the others followed; in West End, Ma- 
thilde Merlin was the social favorite; in 
the southern wing of town Elese Jarna- 
more—by the specially privileged called 
“Johnny”’—was the paragon of all things 
feminine. 

In vain Jimmie tried to arrive at a solu- 
tion of his problem by the processes of 
substitution and elimination. Then he 
tried the plan of contrast and comparison. 


At one time he thought he had found the at Him From Behind a 

answer: people should marry opposites. Rose Bush 

He was a blonde; so were Mathilde and 

Johnny. This left only Maitland. But 

upon closer inspection he found that the mentai pic- down. When he removed his hand the woman’s 


head upon the coin had eliminated Elese Jarnamore. 
With his chin between the thumb and forefinger of 
his right hand, Jimmie stood for a space and re- 
garded the situation in silence. Then he said, sol- 
emnly : 

“It’s hard luck, Johnny, but I guess you’re out.” 

He matched coins to determine the ultimate re- 
sult, and Mathilde lost. -Jimmie gathered up the 
portrait of the fortunate one, 

“Maitland,” said he, “girl of the raven locks ‘and 
dreamy eyes, let me congratulate you. You are the 
lucky number; and if your name’s not Lane before 
the merry month of June is over, I’m not the man 
I think I am.” 

Having solved the problem, Jimmie was once more 
perfectly content. While he completed his personal 
decoration, he whistled a few bars of rag-time and 
reflected upon the program that lay before him for 
the day. At ten o’clock there was an auto drive 
with Johnny. In the afternoon he would escort 


ture he had conjured of the beautiful brunette pos- 
sessed the azure eyes of Mathilde and Johnny’s 
glorious dimple. é 

When the rising bell rang, an hour and a half 
later, he was still in pajamas, elbows resting upon 
the desk, gazing tenderly from one to another of the 
faces in the frames. 

“It’s by me,” he said, as he rose slowly and made 
his way to the bath room. The cold needles of water 
from his shower-bath contrivance were refreshing 
mentally and physically. After the first few sprinkles, 
he stopped shivering and felt within himself a new 
vigor. Then he assaulted the problem from a differ- 
ent angle. 

“I have it!” he suddenly shouted. “I have the 
horns by the dilemma, now!” With a rapidity that 
left the valleys untouched, he scrubbed himself with 
a towel, flung into his under garments, and began 
searching the pockets of his trousers. He was beam- 
ing as he drew forth three coins. 
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“I'm doing more than that, Mathilde; I’m asking 
you to marry me.” , 

No one in the grand stand was paying thought to 
them, for a runner had reached first base. 

“Will you make me the happy man, dear?’ 

At that moment the runner made a wonderful 
slide for second and was safe by an inch, The 
grandstand shook. Mathilde waved her handker- 
chief and shouted words of encouragement. 

“I wish hed broken his neck,” thought Jimmie. 
Then, as the runner dashed towards third upon a 
neatly placed Single, and while the rooters were hol- 
lering themselves hoarse, he felt a soft hand touch 
his, and he knew that he had “come back”. When 
he bade Mathilde good-by in a darkened corner of 
the parlor, his superstition no longer rebelled against 
the thirteenth of June as the day upon which their 
happiness was to be consummated, 

But Jimmie’s superstition was not his only rebel- 
lious faculty.. There were others, which, once 
aroused, were not so earily suppressed. For twenty- 
three years they had lain dormant in Jimmie’s bosom, 
and, consequently, he could not understand them’ 
when they mutinied. It was probably an hour and a 
half after he had palavered over Mathilde’s hand 
that he felt a strange emotion take hold of him. He 
had surrendered himself to pipe and dreams, and 
was gazing through the window of his room at a 
solitary star, when, from nowhere and for no cause 
that he could fathom, a wave of loneliness swept 
over him. Then followed a sense of having lost 
something. 

“But, hang it, I haven’t lost anything,” he pon- 
dered. “Am I not engaged to the dearest girl in 
Bellaire—in the world, for that matter? Hasn't 
she promised to be mine—absolutely? Why, Jimmie, 
old chap, the earth is yours, and the fullness thereof 
—all—except Johnny. Ah! But isn’t Mathilde the 
finer girl of the two? Yes. N-no. Well, maybe she 
is; but, anyway, the die is cast, the goose is cooked.” 

All the while he was dressing for his engagement 
with Maitland he kept repeating to himself, “The 
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at another unconcerned, the next hilarious. Then he 
had descended the scale. Finally he had eaten a 
hearty dinner and resumed normal. At three o'clock 
you would never have thought that his complacency 
had been ruffed. He even whistled softly as he at- 
tired himself for the ball game. 

“She handed me a stiff one, alright,” he mused as 
he whisked an imaginary flake of dust from his coat. 
“Gave me the full count. But will I come back? 
Watch me.” 

He smiled as he remembered the coins. He was 
more convinced than ever that marriage was an ac- 
cident, but not such as could be determined by the 
flip of a piece of silver. Chance was the horse upon 
which matrimony rode, but it was a chance of a dif- 
ferent nature, 

This was the mood that animated him when he 
drove Mathilde to the ball park. As the game pro- 
gressed, he bought peanuts and waxed eloquent. It 
was the fourth inning and somebody had knocked a 
home run, when Jimmie suddenly perceived that the 
seats which he and Mathilde occupied were practi- 
cally sequestered. The nearest ear was quite ten 
feet away, and, then, the maneuvers out there on the 
diamond would distract unwelcome attention. Was 
this the kind of chance he had been thinking about? 
He believed it was. 

“Mathilde,” he began, after the runner had 
scored and the bedlam had subsided, “had it 
ever occurred to you that you were created in 
the image of Venus for the purpose of making 
some man unspeakably happy?” 

She had flecked the inner skin from a pea- 
nut, which she held distractingly near her 
mouth. “N-no,” she confessed modestly, “I 
hadn’t thought of it in 
just that way, Jimmie.” 

How different was this 
from the brutal frank- 
ness of Johnny. There 
was nothing of vanity or 
conceit. about Mathilde. 
She was simply a beau- 
tiful girl, insensible of 
lier charms, and all the 
more adorable on such 
account. After all, was 
not modesty more be- 
coming than egotism? It 
was. 

As the game pro- 
gressed, so did Jimmie. 

When the home team 
came to bat in the lucky 


ant to the figure—was 
taking a lead for the 
home plate. He was in 
the middle of an ardent 
declaration when Ma- 
thilde interrupted him: 
“Are you really mak- 
ing love to me. Jimmie?” 
she asked with a coy 
droop of her lids. 


_ seventh, Jimmie—pursu- 


At That Moment the Runner Made a Won- 
derful Slide for Second. Mathilde Waved 
Her Handkerchief 


“Johnny—” 

“Yes?” 

“Would—would you be surprised if I were to tell 
you I loved you?’ Jimmie’s eyes were upon the road, 
but he knew she was laughing. 

“Not at all, Jimmie,” was the disconcerting answer. 

The deuce she wouldn’t! Was it as plain as all 
that? 

“Maybe, then, you wouldn’t be surprised if I asked 
you to marry me.” 

“I wouldn't,” said she. 

Had anybody ever heard of such blooming candor! 
She was wonderfully frank about it; uncommonly 
so. What did she take him for, anyway? And then 
he saw her clearly; she had simply divined the sit- 
uation. A woman’s intuition is a remarkable some- 
thing. 

“Well, I’m asking you,” he whispered very softly. 

“Are you, really, Jimmie?’ She dropped an im- 
maculate hand temptingly near him. The idea of 
resistance never entered Jimmie’s mind. He laid his 
Own upon her slender fingers. 

“Believe me, Johnny,” he declared tenderly, “life 
wouldn’t be life at all without you. You are the 
only girl—” 

“Look, Jimmie! That tree!’ she interrupted. 

Jimmie gripped the steering-wheel fiercely and nar- 
rowly avoided a large pine that stood near the edge 
of the road, When he turned to her again, she was 
holding her hat—with both hands—and laughing at 
him. It was an inopportune circumstance. He felt 
it at the time and silently cursed the erring wheels 
of the machine. 

“What’s the answer?’ he asked dryly. 

“The answer,” Johnny demurely replied, “is Mait- 
land and Mathilde and a score of others.” 

“Maitland and—and Mathilde?’ Jimmie stam- 
mered. “I can’t see where they come in.” 

“Its this way, Jimmie,” she explained, while the 
dimple played mischievously near the corner of her 
mouth. “I just love a loving fellow, but you suit 
most too sudden. You love too many. It isn’t fickle- 
hess; it’s a fever, and you can’t help it. You’ve a 
loving disposition that’s too accommodating. Honest, 
Jimmie, I do care for you, but youre a bad bet. 8۹ 
be taking a long shot at a monopoly if I married you.” 

“Are you turning me down?” he asked bluntly. 

“No, Jimmie. I’m passing you up.” 

It was no longer spring. The rest of the way was 
simply a dusty road full of abominable ruts. Jimmie 
was glad when the drive was over. He felt relieved 
When he had handed her up the steps and bid her a 
rather perfunctory good-by. He had reached the 
first terrace when she called to him: 

“Remember, Jimmie, I do care for you.” 

“T’ll be sure to remember that,” he answered; and 
he left without noting the hint of sincerity beneath 
her repartee. 


II—In Which Mathilde Accepts ; 
ROM the time he left Johnny until about three 
p. m., Jimmie’s emotional barometer had re- 
corded as many variations as a two-cornered cotton 
market after a Government estimate. It had fluctu- 
ated from zero to effervescence, hesitating at every 
intermediate point. At one moment he was gloomy, 


and take things for granted. Oh, well. 
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“It’s a fact,” she confided. “Don’t you dare say 
anything about it, but I’m in the same boat with you 
and I can’t see land. If you'll show me the way, 
1:11 show you.” 

But he couldn’t show her; so there it was. When 
he left her he was still floundering in deep water and 
sinking deeper with every flop. 


VI—Proving Misery Loves Company 


N every town of about three thousand inhabitants 

there is a particular establishment where the 
thirsty and the troubled congregate to swap smiles 
and tears across the froth of some soft decoction, 
There was such a place in Bellaire. It was the Kozy 
Korner Ice Cream Parlor. Hither Jimmie wandered 
after the interview with Johnny. He might have 
gone on by this morning had he not bumped into 
the coatless form of Loyd Hodjson, 

“Hey, Jimmie,” greeted he of the shirt sleeves. 
“What do you know about this weather? Fine, eh? 
Come in and wash the feathers out 
of your throat.” He caught Jimmie 
by the arm and pulled him in, 

Then he addressed the soda-jerker: 
“Say, old man, what have you out of 
the ordinary—something new—a lit- 

tle racy?” 

“Champagne fizz,” was the answer. 
“That sounds good. TIl try it. 
Whats yours, Jimmie?’ 

“Double on the fizz,’ said Jimmie. 
| The soda-jerker got busy. 

“Let’s take a back seat, Jimmie. I 
want to talk to you if you have the 
time.” 

Jimmie had it. 

Hodjson led the way between rows 
of ferns to the last seat at the end of 
the parlor, 

A white-aproned boy set their 
glasses before them and departed. 
Loyd tasted the sparkling liquid. 

“This isn’t bad,” he said as a be- 
ginner; then became confidential. 
“Jimmie, I’m in a devil of a fix; head 
over heels in a most embarrassing 
predicament. If you don’t come to 
the rescue, I'm a dead one. Are you 
my friend?’ 

“I am,” said Jimmie. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, its like shis: I’m engaged 

to two girls at the same time, to 

be married upon the same day.” 
“The devil you are!’ Jimmie 
AES exploded. “Who are the girls?” 


Jimmie could feel the blood 
pounding in his ears. “This is 
rippin good dope,” he commented 
inanely. 

“You see,” Hodjson explained, 
“the affair with Johnny was one 
of these Continental arrangements, 
The old folks fixed it all up when 
we were kids—set the date and 
everything. Now, Johnny’s as 
fine a girl as ever breathed, but 
she doesn’t really care anything 
about me, and—and—well, you 
see, old man, I love Mathilde; and 


pleasant thing to straighten out. 
Then the date—by some freak of 


to marry both of ’em on the 
*twelfth of June.” 

While Hodjson was talking, 
there had been born in Jimmie an 
inspiration—not so happy avyone 
as might have been desired, but 
inspiration, nevertheless, 

“T can save you, Loyd,” he said, 
laying his hand upon the other’s 
“T can save you. You go ahead and marry 
If there have been any 
I’ll see 


knee, 
Mathilde upon the twelfth. 
preparations started, don’t let them stop. 
Johnny and explain the whole «thing in a way that 


nobody’s feelings will be hurt. Leave it to me.” 

Upon the way to his room Jimmie did some think- 
ing. “A happy idea, that,” he told himself, “It at 
least eliminates the unpleasantness of having to jilt 
somebody. It clears my skirts and Johnny’s, too. 
I’m glad on her account. She can go ahead now and 
be happy with the other fellow; PI make the best 
I can of it with Maitland. Maybe it won’t be ٥ 
hard after I get accustomed, etc.” 

He had actually brought himself to believe that he 
was a martyr; that he had sacrificed Mathilde for 
the sake of Johnny’s happiness. He was congratu- 
lating himself copiously as he entered the door of 
his domicle. As he mounted the stairs to his room, 
a colored servant handed him a letter. The envelope 
was that of Brown, Latimer and Brown, Lumber 
Merchants. “Needham Brown, I guess,” he muttered. 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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blue hole.” He had certainly made a bungle of the 
whole affair. He was engaged—good and plenty— 
but not to the girl he wanted to marry. One thing 
he had settled definitely: Johnny, alone, was re- 
sponsible for that lugubrious feeling which had de- 
pressed him. Maitland had had nothing to do with 
it. Away from the spell of her eyes, he had come to 
see clearly. 

But what an ass he had made of himself. It was 
not enough that he should lose the girl he wanted, he 
must in turn disappoint an innocent, unsuspecting 
heart. He could see the tear-stained eyes even now, 
and hear the sobs of grief, when the unfortunate 
girl should learn of his duplicity. Who would be 
the one to suffer, Mathilde or Maitland? He did not 
know. It was as bad one way as the other. If there 
had been a priority in dates he would have taken 
the first in order, but such was not the case. His 
beastly luck had wrought a conflict. He was lost, 
and without remedy unless— His mind turned to 
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Johnny. It had acquired a habit of turning in her 
direction upon the slightest pretext. Maybe she 
could show him a way out. By jove! he would see 
her the next morning; ainburden himself; ask her 
to save him. 

And he did. Comfortably ensconced in the rattan 
swing, which hung at an end of the Jarnamore ve- 
randa, he told her everything—except the details. 


“What must I do, Johnny,” he asked her soberly 
after he had finished. 

“They tell me the climate is mighty fine in Utah,” 
she laughed. 

“Hang Utah!’ he blurted. “What do you take 
me for, a Mormon? You're responsible for this 
muddle, anyhow,” he continued: after a pause. “If 
you hadn’t turned me down yesterday morning 
there'd have been nothing of it. You’re really the 
girl I want, anyway.” 

“Don’t ever repeat that last line again, Jimmie,” 
she answered him. “It listens good, but I’m already 
engaged—two times.” 

“The dickens you are!” 
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die is cast, the goose is cooked.” He caught himself 
saying it half aloud while he was buying bon-bons 
at the drug store. He thought it a number of times 
on his way to the Turner home. 


IV—Being Maitland’s Inning 


IMMIE’S moodiness had not entirely left him as 

he sat in Judge Turner’s parlor, but under the 
witchery of. Maitland’s eyes it had taken a very 
unique twist. She was an enchanting vision of pink 
—Maitland—from the tip of her satiy toe to the 
flimsy jabot at her neck. As his eye followed the 
‘color scheme to her cheek, Jimmie began to wonder 
if, after all, it were not she who had occasioned his 
depression. Had he not lost her as well as Johnny. 
To be sure, she was now as far removed from him 
as the aurora borealis from Terra del Fuego. He 
had been too precipitate, without question. 

Such was the tenor of his thoughts when she 
startled him from his unconscious reverie. 

“T have a crow to pick with you, Jimmie.” 

_“A crow to pick ?—with me?” he asked with an | 
intonation of surprise. “You’ve got me guess- 
ing. What’s the answer?’ 

“I am informed,” she told him sedately, “that 
you have said some things about me.” She 
paused to note the effect of her words, 

“I must plead guilty to the impeachment, little 
girl,” Jimmie countered with a return of his old 
humor. “I have said much of your virtues and 
graces, but the half has never been told. Words 
are not—” 

“For goodness sake, don’t say ade- 
quate, Jimmie,’ she interrupted. 
“That old expression is worn out. Be- 
sides, I didn’t mean that. I meant 
horrid things.” 

Jimmie looked in her eyes for a cor- 
roboration; found none, 

“Proceed with the charge,” said he, 
“but remember that I’ve been slan- 
dered.” 

Followed the accusation: “Didn't 
you tell some one that you didn’t mean 
anything you had ever said to me; 
that you were only flirting?” 

“Upon my word, Maitland,” — he 
rose with a dramatic gesture—“such 
an idea! Nonsense! Why, you know 
I didn’t say anything of the kind.” 

“Well, you did tell Elese Jarnamore 
that you were foolishly fond of her,” 
she pouted. “It really amounts to the 
same thing.” 

Jimmie laughed much, However, he 
walked over to the piano and drummed 
on the keys awhile before he made 
answer. 

How in the deuce had she found that 
out? What could he say, and pro- 
tect himself from either direction? 

At length he walked back and 
looked down at her contritely. 

“I did say something like that, 
little girl, but the circumstances 
demanded it.” 

“What circumstances?’ 

“Why, the weather, the environ- 


know. You understand how a fel- 
low could say that sort of thing 
to a girl under certain conditions, 
don’t you. Really, that kind of 
talk is expected when such cir- 
cumstances conspire. You have 
to say it to be nice.” 

“How do I know the weather 
and the environment and all that 
are not responsible for what you 
have said to me?” 

“Why—why, by the sincerity in 
the tone of voice,” he explained. 
“By the confession of the eyes.” 

“No, Jimmie,” she protested, “I am convinced that 
you did not mean what you said; that you do not 
truly care for me.” 

“But I do, little girl, I'll prove it to you.” 

“How?” she queried. 

“By the best evidence. 
way you suggest.” 

“There is only one convincing proof of a thing 
like that, and it isn’t applicable to our case. 

“Ts it marriage,” he asked softly. 

She nodded her head. 

“Then, Maitland,” he said, decisively, “we marry. 
When shall it be, dearest,” he breathed passionately. 

She named the day. It was the thirteenth of June. 


V—In Which Jimmie Takes Stock 


HE evening wore on; wore out. An hour after 
midnight the gas still burned in Jimmie Lane’s 
room, but it cast no light upon the question that per- 
plexed his mind. A thousand times he had asked 
himself the question, “Where am I?’ A thousand 
times the answer had been, “In the middle of dark 


In the most convincing 


-ment, the situation, all that, you 
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Soda crackers 
are extremely 
sensitive to 
moisture. 


Before the ad- 
vent of Uneeda 
Biscuit the 
only persons 
who ever 
tasted fresh, 
crisp soda 
crackers were 
the people in 
the bakeries. 


Now that we 
have Uneeda 
Biscuit — we 
have perfectly 
baked soda 
crackers— per- 
fectly kept. 


No moisture 
can reach them 
—no contami- 
nating influ- 
ences can affect 
their flavor— 
their goodness 
is imprisoned 
only to be lib- 
erated by you 
for you when 
you open the 
package. Five 
cents. 
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But never a scale of the serpent’s tail was it ever 
my lot to see; 

Though often some spar seen from afar, awash 7 
the tumbling tide, 

And covered with weed, seemed the thing indeed, 
with its tentacles lashing wide. 

To the north, to the east, to the south, to the west, 
past hungry reefs and bars, 

Through channel and bay, where the waters play, 
with the purple-pendant stars; 

Past coral isles where the ripple smiles on the 
breast of the still lagoon; 

Through sullen swells where the hoarse buoy-bells 
clang forth their warning tune; 

By eerie coasts where the gibbering ghosts of 
drowned tars came aboard in the dark 

To tell me their tales of wrecks and gales and the 
dainty tastes of the shark— 


And though many a salt swore he sank through the 
fault of a flip of that playful fin, 

There was never a soul could show me the goal 
that my wandering prow would win. 

Once, with canvas spread, though the wind tay 
dead, the Flying Dutchman came, 

And I spoke her fair of the Serpent’s lair—and the 
captain knew that same; 

But the captain lied, all shifty-eyed, with the 6 
of a thrice-damned soul, 

For he said that it dwelt in an icy belt to the 
SOUTH of the earth’s South Pole. 


Then I turned me home, through the circling foam, 
from my quest of the great Sea-Snake, 

And I shook my head in digust and said that the 
thing was a fishy fake— 

But my long voyage past, I found it. at last—on 
the sands of a summer resort! 

By Neptune! I swear that I found it fair—tis the 
Summer Girl in short. ; 

There’s the sea-nymph’s grace in her sun-washed 
face, there’s the dance of the waves in her eyes, 

And as low and as sweet is her voice, as the beat 
of the billows of Paradise; ` 

But the witchery of the feline sea lurks veiled in 
the lure of her glance, 

And that rippling note in her bare brown throat 
was the snare of the siren’s chants, 

For fast in the toils of her briny coils that the bold 
lipped breakers kiss 

The wrecked heart lies of the wight unwise who 
would know what the Sea-Snake is! 
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I said to myself, “Not for glory nor pelf, but for 
sweet humanity's sake, 

I will hie me forth to the south or the north and 
slaughter the great Sea-Snake.” 

So I talked and drank with many a crank grog-sea- 
soned sailor-dog, 

And each one swore that he knew it of yore, and 
could prove it by the log; 

One said that the sheen of its hide was green and 
its tail was covered with scales, 

And another one said it had fins on its head which 
it flung to the breeze like sails; 

And each, as he talked, breathed hard and caulked 
the seams of his stomach with booze, 

And under his breath told tales of a death deep 
down in the ocean’s ooze. 


But each one lied, all shifty-eyed, for never a son 
of the sea 

Could answer me flat (through his tarp’lin hat) the 
place that the monster should be. 

So I turned me away, in a sore dismay, from the 
buzz of their rummy boasts 

To follow the trail of the slippery tale round the 
rim of the world-wide coasts— 

North, north, where the grim green bergs loom dim 
through the hovering shrouds of haze, 

Where the Northern Lights rule the silent nights 
and the sun-dog rules the days, 

And the headlands lift through the blown. spin- 
drift that freezes on stack and wheel 

And current and floe swing to and fro, with their 
grip on the grinding keel. 


Then south, ’gainst the wide, warm gulf-born tide 
sweeping up from the mid-earth line, 

South, south, past the shores of the green Azores, 
and the surf-rimmed isles of pine, 

Over seas that the night soothes to peace with the 
light of the Southern Cross hung low, 
Where the ripples that break in the screw-shredded 
wake are afire with the phosphorus glow ; 
Then west, through the gates of the rock-flanked 
straits in the path of the dying sun, 

Past the reck of time to the dreaming clime where 
the east and the west are one, 

And on with the wind to the ports of Ind, where 
the junks of Hong-Kong throng— 


Then south with the sweep of the oars that leap 
to the swing of the Malay’s song. 

So T followed the trail of the serpent tale through 
the tracks of the circling sea, 
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In Which Miss Dean Seems to Hold the Solution of the Secret 


then, you must remember, these are not 
the shoes Edwards wore that night. The 
ones he had on may have had this notch 
in them.” 

“Quite possible, but not probable; how- 
ever, I know that the shoes that Walton wears have 
a notch in the heel. This notch is in the heel of the 
right foot, and, as you see, this is a cast of that 
foot. This is a number. seven shoe, and though آ‎ 
do not know, I would be willing to state a great 
deal that Walton wears sevens. This merely from 
looking at his foot; also, I would wager that every 
pair of shoes he has, has a notch cut in the right 
heel.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Simply because he has an entirely unconscious 
habit of cutting his right heel with his pen-kuife 
when in deep thought. I 
watched him when he was 
doing it.” 

“So you still think that 
Walton murdered his 
wife?” 

“On the face of the ev- 
idence so far presented, 
it has that appearance.” 

“How do you square 
that theory with your 
idea that Walton and 
Miss Dean appeared to 
be so anxious for you to 
find the wineglass with 
the cyanide of potash in 
it? It would seem to me 
that this would be the 
last thing that Walton 
would want. Besides, if 
he wanted you to find out 
that his wife was poison- 
ed, why did he go to all 
that trouble to make 
those woman tracks?” 


“Your objections are 
most valid, and they have 
all been carefully con- 


sidered by me, however, 
I will present you a sup- 
positious case, merely in 
a tentative way, which 
would cover all the points 
that we have considered. 
Suppose then, that Wal- 


ton, through his intimacy with Edwards, knew that 


he was going away for a long period, and further 
presume that he knew that Edwards was going to 
be accompanied by a woman. 

“Now, assuming that Walton had a strong motive 
for wanting to get rid of his wife—say, for in- 
stance, a violent love affair with Miss Dean—and 
after seeing her, this does not sem wildly improb- 
able. Suppose that he should want to marry this 
young lady; imagine that Mrs. Walton had made 
a will leaving everything to her husband in case of 
her death, and that, unless this could be proven, he 
could neither marry without a divorce, or come into 
her property at all. 

“Suppose further, that you find, after your pleas- 
ant ride with Gussie Bates that, instead of Edwards 

calling the Walton house, Walton had called, Ed- 

wards. Well, suppose all these various suppos- 
ings were true, you would still wonder why he 

made those tracks, would you not? And so do L 

“The chances are, however, that they were made 

simply to direct attention to Edwards, Walton's 

idea being, that we would think that Edwards 
made them to mislead us into supposing that Mrs. 

Walton had gone with him, while, as a matter of 

fact, her body, weighted down with stones, was 

lying at the bottom of the lake.” 

“T see. Then your idea is that Walton would 
credit you with having sufficient sagacity to work 
out the fact that his wife had been murdered, and 
also that those tracks were fictitious, and made to 
cover this crime; but you think he would not con- 
sider you capable of telling a shoe with a notch in 
it from one without. Looks rather weak to me.” 

“So it may; and so it frequently happens. I 
never knew of a case where a criminal worked out 
such an elaborate scheme of deception that there 
was not a weak spot in it somewhere. However, to 
more practical matters. Did you think to see any 
of the railroad men to ascertain just where Ed- 
wards and the woman who accompanied him, got off 
the Chicago Special? We now know that Edwards 
went to New York, but how about the woman?” 

“I thought of this, but Walton was dead set against 
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tical; but you certainly have managed to work out 
a mighty plausible explanation of those footprints,” 
said Williams, soberly enough now. “I don’t see 
how you are going to prove that those footprints 
are not Edwards’; but I am open to conviction.” 

Going up to my room, I took from my hand-bag 
the plaster cast I had made the night before. 

“T see that you have brought Edwards’ shoes as 
well as Mrs. Walton’s,’ I said to Williams. “Kindly 
take this cast of the male footprint and compare 
it with the shoe you have, and then tell me what 
you make of it.” 


A Learned Professional Man Was Seen Proceeding With Dignity on All-Fours 


Williams took the cast and the corresponding 
shoe, placing them sole to sole. 

“Why, this is an exact reproduction!” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

“Look again,” I said sententiously. 

Again he made the comparison, and again he sat- 
isfied himself that the cast was a perfect duplicate 
of the shoe. 

“Don’t you notice any difference in the heels?” 
I asked. 

“Why, there seems to be a slight notch in the heel 
of the cast, which is not present in this shoe; but 
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I Made Quick Connection and Found Burbage. He Remembered the Lady 
I Described 


Ce SET ا کر ود ا‎ nas 


RANK COLEMAN is 4 physician and an amateur detective, 
and a friend of the Waltons, on whose estate is the 
famous Bottomless Lake, of sinister reputation. Walton is 
a writer of problem plays, and his wife was an actress. 
One day Walton appears in great agitation and informs 
Coleman that his wife had disappeared with their family 
physician, Edwards by name. Miss Dean, Mrs. Walton's 
maid, testified to finding Mrs. Walton writhing in convulsions before 
Edwards, and to being sent off hurriedly for a prescription. When she 
returned, the two were gone. Evidence is discovered that some heavy 
object has been dragged to the water’s edge and weighted with rocks and 
cast into the unfathomable lake. Miss Dean and Walton suddenly de- 
velop a non-committal, reticent attitude, and a newspaper article turns 
up, stating that Edwards, who is a noted authority on wild birds, had 
just left New York, unaccompanied, for two years in Brazilian jungles. 
This fact. to aH appearances, left only Bottomless Lake to answer 
the mystery. 


IV—(Concluded)—In Which Edwards Is Eliminated 
FEW minutes later, if any unenlightened cit- 
izens of M— had happened to glance 
through the back fence, they would have 
been treated to the sight of a middle-aged 
and fairly dignified mem- 
ber of a learned profes- 
sion proceeding laborious- 
ly over the ground, his 
front feet — hands, I 
should have said—incased 
in a very small and par- 
ticularly high-heeled pair 
of slippers, and his prog- 
ress rendered particular- 
ly unimposing by reason 
of the fact that he was 
walking on “all fours’. 
If such spectators there 
had been, I have no doubt 
that my reputation -for 
perfect sanity and so- 
briety would have been 
irreparably injured. As 
it was, Williams was 
my only observer, and 
he seemed to enjoy the 
scene immensely. In 
fact, he laughed so 
hard and so long, that 
I had gotten to the end of 
my performance, and was 
standing on my hind feet, 
my slipper-encased hands 
at my side, waiting for 
some minutes before he 
could quiet his mirth suf- 
ficiently to listen to my 
elucidation of the object 
of this very outre demon- 
stration. When he had straightened out his face 
sufficiently to warrant my attempting an explana- 
tion, I took off my front shoes and invited him to 
give me his attention, 

“Observe the tracks I have made,” I said serious- 
ly, “don’t they furnish a pretty fair reproduction 
of the ones on the driveway?” 

Receiving an aflirmative answer, I continued: 
“Now, you will note that, while the front part of 
my hind feet is very much in evidence, the heels 
show up very poorly. Naturally, a man walking on 
‘all fours’ will tend to press more on the front of 
his foot than on the heel, whereas, a man walking 
in the erect position would make a more distinct 
mark with the heel than with the sole of his foot. 
This peculiarity is very marked in the driveway 
footprints. 

“Again, you see here, where I stopped, instine- 
tively I stood up with my feet parallel, and here, 
the heel prints are well marked. In the driveway 
marks, this phenomenon occurs at fairly regular 
intervals—evidently where the man paused to rest 
—and if you should happen to try this mode of 
locomotion, you will find that a rest at compara- 
tively short intervals is far from uncongenial. I 
think it is a matter of some million of years since 
we found this style of walking altogether com- 
fortable. 

“Another matter: If you will carefully inspect 
that driveway trail again, you will find a remark- 
able lack of uniformity of action in the front feet 
—the woman’s feet, if you will—for, while her 
footprints sometimes will be found parallelling 
each other at the time that the man’s were, at other 
times, this does not appear. The reason of this is, 
I think, that the man did not always remember, in 
starting off after a rest, to put both hands down 
together. 

“And, now, if you are at all impressed with this 
clinical lecture, we will go back into the house, and 
I will try to show you why I do not believe that 
Edwards had anything to do with making the tracks 
we have been discussing.” 

“Good enough. All this doés look sorter fantas- 
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publicity, and persuaded me to let that part of the matter alone. He said 
that if he was sure that his wife had gone with Edwards, he would drop 
further inquiries at once. Of course, I respected his wishes.” 

“Well, I shall be less considerate. First, though, I'll take you up town 
and introduce you to the charming Gussie. Then, I'll run out to the Wal- 
tons and put up a bluff at looking over ground which I have already cov- 
ered, I’ll be back by 12 o'clock and my machine will be then very much 
at your service.” 

“What are you going to do this afternoon?” 

“TLet—me—see: Edwards boarded the Chicago Special on Tuesday 
afternoon. Condon and Wilson are on this run, and Tuesday would have 
been Condon’s run. He took the train as far as Bilton. Today, he should 
be ‘dead-heading’ to his home in Russel on No. 76, which passes here at 
12:30. I'll take the chance of catching him.” 

“You seem mighty familiar with the trains and conductors.” 

“Yes, I’m Local Surgeon for that road,” I answered absently. “Now, 
here is a telegraph cipher which I will use if I have to telegraph you during 
my absence. Don’t let Gussie’s attractions take you too far from the tel- 
egraph office.” 

“No; I’ll leave word where I can be found.” 

“Then come along—and let the fair ‘Central’ beware.” 


V—Miss Dean Adds a Mystery 


NE o’clock found me seated in the dining car of Train No. 76, with my 

old friend “Captain” Condon, who sat opposite to me at the same 
table. “Captain” Condon had, as I thought, been the conductor on the 
Chicago Special on the Tuesday evening which witnessed the departure of 
Edwards and his female companion, 

Earlier in the day, I had done the honors in introducing Williams to 
Gussie Bates. Surreptitiously, I had conveyed to her, in a whisper, the 
information that Williams was a young Northern millionaire, who, having 
seen her accidentally on the streets, had become greatly enamoured of her 
looks. Then, satisfied that Williams was in a fair way to make inroads 
into the susceptible heart and confidence of the delectable Gussie, I jumped 
into my machine and drove rapidly out to the Waltons. 

Walton was anxiously awaiting me. Perfunctorily, I went over the 
work that I had already done the night before, with Walton as a very in- 
terested witness. I carefully refrained from making any mention of the 


I Knocked Loud and Suddenly. With a Nervous Start, the Woman Dropped Her Book 


missing wineglass, and, I am sure, gave Walton the impression that I bad 
forgotten it entirely. This evidently caused him much uneasiness, and 
though he refrained from mentioning it directly, in a thousand different 
ways, he sought to recall this to my mind; still, I remained impervious 
to his hints. : 

Soon after my arrival at the Lake House, I had inquired for Miss Dean, 
but I had been told that she was much indisposed and confined to her bed 
—entirely too sick, in fact, to see me. Seeing that I was not here in a 
medical capacity, this did not strike me as particularly strange; still, as 
I had attended both Walton and his wife on previous occasions, the most 
natural thing would have been for me to look after Miss Dean. However, 
of course, I made no comment. 

Just as I was leaving on my return to M—, Walton burst.out in a man- 
ner as casual as he could assume: “Oh, by the way, what about that wine- 
glass? Didn’t you say something last night about looking for it today?’ 

“Ye—es, that’s a fact; but I guess it’s hardly worth while now. These 
tracks seem to imply so strongly that Mrs. Walton did accompany Edwards 
in his automobile, which, naturally, she coula not have done if she had 
not been perfectly well, that it hardly seems worth while to waste time 
hunting for a wineglass, which, after all, may have been merely mis- 
placed. But, if you have nothing better to do today, you may try to locate 
it during my absence. I am off to follow a very important clue, but hope 
to be back by tomorrow.” 

I could see that Walton was not at all satisfied, but this gave me no 
uneasiness. Jumping into my auto I reached M— in time to catch No. 76. 
and here I was. 

“Captain” Condon readily remembered the couple who had boarded his 
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train at Morgans. Neither of them had purchased tickets from the station 
agent, but both paid their fares to Bilton. 

“Do you know what became of the mafter they reached Bilton?’ 

“No, as you know, Bilton is a junction point, and they may have changed 
cars here and gone on through to New York, or they may have separated 
there and gone different ways.” 

“Well, I happen to know that the man went to New York; but I am 
more particularly interested in the woman.” 

Condon thought for a few minutes. 

“Since you speak of it,” he replied, “I am almost sure that I saw the 
woman board a returning train coming in this direction, just a few minutes 
after she reached Bilton.” 

“Do you remember the conductor on that train?” 

“Yes, it was Burbage.” 

“How can I reach him today?” 

“Well, if you keep on this train until we reach Bunch you'll hit him. 
That’s our junction point with his train. We reach there at 3:30.” 

At Bunch, I made a quick connection, and soon was heading back 
towards M—. I lost no time in hunting up Burbage, and soon stated the 
object of my being on his train. He remembered the lady whom I de- 
scribed, quite well, as she had been the only passenger to get off at Ruffs, 
a small station about fifty miles north of M.— She had carried no lug- 
gage but a small hand satchel and never for a moment raised the thick 
veil that concealed her face. 

At Ruffs, I got off. I knew the agent, and soon ascertained from him 
the name of the only liveryman in the town. Without much trouble I 
located the driver who had driven this lady from the depot on Tuesday 
night, and the gift of a silver dollar was sufficient to make him agree to 
accompany me on foot to the house to which he had taken her. A couple 
of drinks on the way so far opened his mouth that he told me that he had 
just received an order, not an hour ago, to drive her to the 10:30 train 
that night. This train only ran as far as Branches and there connected 
with a train over the P. D. & Q. for New Orleans. 

The house of which we were in search proved to be about ‘two miles 
from the depot. I had asked the driver how far it was before I decided 
to walk. “Just a little piece down Main Street,” he had said, and as we 
trudged on and on, I wondered whether Main Street traversed the entire 
county. Eventually, however, all fiinite things must have an ending, and 
so it was that we finally reached a point where my companion paused and 
pointed out to me a squat brown house almost concealed from view by an 
overgrown privet hedge. 

“Who lives in that house, besides the lady you’ took there?’ I asked 
of my guide. 

“Old Miss O’tmun, Cap'n.” 

“Old maid, married or widowed?’ 

“Widder, sah.” 

“Any children?’ 

“She uster hab a gal, but him gone ’way bout two ye—ars gone.” 

“All right, if I need you again, I’ll look you up,” and I struck boldly 
out for the house. 

Entering a rather dilapidated gate, I walked softly up the path and up 
onto the low porch. On either side of the front door, panes of glass were 
let into the wall to light the hallway. Standing on the porch, I looked in 
before I knocked. The hall ran through the house to a back piazza, and 
on each side, two doors opened out into as many rooms. In the back part 
of the barely furnished hall, was a coal stove, and seated by this, reading 
a book, was a woman. Her back was turned so that I could not see her 
face, and sitting as she was, I could judge nothing of her figure. 

I knocked loud and suddenly. With a nervous start, the woman dropped 
her book and’ jumped to her feet. She turned towards the door as if to 
answer the summons, then, quickly changing her mind, she darted through 
one of the side doors into her room. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” I exclaimed softly. 

The woman who had been sitting there was Miss Dean. 

I waited a few minutes for someone to answer my knock, and then, as 
no one showed any disposition to come, I knocked again. This time more 
imperatively than at first, but with equally futile results. Again I knocked 
and again. I would not be denied. Finally, after a wait of nearly ten 
minutes, an old woman came to the door. 

“Well, what do you want?” she demanded sharply. 

“T would like to speak to Miss Dean.” 

She started perceptably. “There ain’t no Miss Dean stays here,” she 
said, preparing to shut the door in my face. Unostentatiously, I inserted 
my foot in the doorway, so that she could not jamb the door shut until 
I was ready to go. 

“Then, Madam, would you mind my seeing the lady who came here 
on Tuesday night?” 

“That was my daughter. She ain’t here now.” 

“Who was the lady sitting in the hall when I rapped?’ 

“That was me.” 

I reflected a few moments in silence. I had no legal right to force my 
way into this house and demand a search, and, even if I should be brought 
face to face with Miss Dean, I would probably gain little. Her being 
here at all was a mystery to me; for while it was possible that she had 
come over from M— on an early morning’s train, and Walton’s excuse for 
not seeing her, her alleged sickness, was all a scheme to deceive me, why 
was she here? Well, at any rate, this could not be determined by simply 
standing there in the door; so bowing politely, and begging to be pardoned 
for my intrusion, I took my leave. At any rate, I would see her that night. 

Returning to the station, I sent the following message to Williams: 
“Go out to Walton’s at once and find what time Miss Dean left. Answer 
as soon as possible.” This message was in cipher and was sent “Rush”. 
It was then about seven o’clock, and by eight, I got this answer: “Don’t 
understand message. Miss Dean is sick in bed and hasn’t left her room 
today.” 

“Well, there’s one thing certain,” I muttered, as I read Williams’ mes- 
sage, “Miss Dean cannot be in two places at once. I will be back in M— 
tomorrow morning, and if Miss Dean returns, she will have to go on the 
Same train with me. If she don’t, and Walton springs any more sick-in- 
bed tale, he’ll have to ‘show me.’ ” 

After partaking of supper at the Hotel Ruff, which made up in bounty 
what it lacked in elegance, I returned to the station and borrowed the 
agent’s wheel, not particularly fancying a second walk out to Mrs. Ort- 
man’s place. Peddling leisurely to within a couple of hundred yards of 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. ¥. the house I extinguished the bicycle lamp, and proceeded for the rest of 
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the distance on foot. I figured that the 
hackman would come for Miss Dean at 
about 9:30; but to be on the safe side, I 
timed myself to get to the house by 9 
o'clock. Taking up a position in the 
shadow of a large tree opposite, I pre- 
pared myself for a cold, though I de- 
voutly prayed, not very lengthy wait. For 
once, I was in luck. I had not been in 
hiding for twenty minutes before a dilap- 
idated closed carriage, drawn by a quad- 
ruped, which, lacking a better classifica- 
tion, I must call a horse, stopped at the 
Ortman gate. Dismounting from his po- 
sition on the front seat, the driver went 
in and knocked cautiously on the front 
door. Almost immediately it was opened, 
and for an instant, two women stood 
framed in the lighted doorway. The 
younger, whom I readily recognized as 
Miss Dean, carried in one hand, a small 
handbag of a common pattern, and from 
the new position I had taken behind the 
hedge, not twenty feet from the door, I 
could see that it was new and cheap. Prob- 
ably she had bought it at the Ruff Empo- 
rium, the one dry goods store of the town. 
I did a piece of rapid calculation; for al- 
ready an idea was budding in my brain. 
Without waiting for Miss Dean to: get 
into the hack, I swiftly and noiselessly 
made my way to where I had left the 
wheel I had ridden out there, and mount- 
ing without lighting the lantern, I bent 
over the handle bars in an effort to break 
the record to the center of the town—if 
that benighted place could be said to have 
a center. 

Fortunately for me, the Emporium was 
still open and I lost no time in stating my 
case. 

“I would like to get a small hand 
satchel,’ I said to the very bored clerk, 
who wore his hair aggressively pompa- 
dour, and assumed all the dignity. of a 
college senior on the strength of having 
had a second cousin who had been at 
boarding school for two months, 

Naturally, he showed me everything 
else but what I wanted. 

“Do you remember the handbag that 
Mrs. Ortman bought here quite recently?” 
I asked, at a wild hazard. 

Quite unexpectedly, he did remember ; 
also, he thought that he had several du- 
plicates still in stock, and eventually, he 
condescended to sell me one of these at 
about three times what I could have pur- 
chased it for anywhere else. But, of 
course, one has to pay extra to be served 
by such an eminently up-to-date young 
man_.as this, and, after buying a number 
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time which I consumed in taking Williams to M— and making the cyanide test, . 


I had been on Walton’s premises until 3 o’clock this morning. How she could 
have come to Ruffs between that time and this without attracting attention, 
was certainly a mystery. 

Of one thing, however, I was sure, and that was, that when I returned to 
Walton’s in the morning, Miss Dean would not be there to greet me. But why 
had Walton lied to Williams and myself about this young woman who moved 
around with such elusiveness and celerity, and when had she come to Ruffs? 
There was an answer—and but one. Tomorrow, I hoped to be able to give it. 


V/—Bottomless Lake Gives Up Its Secret 


EFORE leaving Ruffs I telegraphed Williams to meet me at the depot in 
M—, and, as the train rolled into the station, I saw his tall figure waiting 
on the platform. He had brought my auto down to the depot, and we were in 
it, and on our way to my boarding house before a word was spoken. I broke 
the silence first. 
“Did you get any information out of Gussie?’ I asked suddenly. 
“Yes, She remembers perfectly all about Tuesday afternoon, and it seems, 


that Walton has been lying. Edwards didn’t call Walton, as he said, but +۰ 


Walton called Edwards! Furthermore, the telephone was out of order until 
after 9 o’clock—sometime after Walton, himself, said that Edwards had left, 
and after he was on the train—so that Walton must have fixed it himself.” 

“How did Gussie happen to know that it was out of order until 9 o’clock?” 

“Because Edwards tried to call Walton from Morgans and the phone was 
not working. Later, the night operator tried two or three times to get Walton 
on the phone, and did not succeed until 9:30.” 

“Looks rather bad for Walton. He also lied when he told you that Miss 
Dean was sick.” 5 

' “To Be Concluded) 


to fill my satchel, I left the store, by no 
means dissatisfied with my acquisition. 

I timed my arrival at the station so 
that I would reach there just before the 
“Ten-Thirty”’, Miss Dean’s train, arrived; 


chase her ticket until the last minute. The 
train to M— did not pass Ruffs until 
11:15, and, if her real intention was to re- 
turn to Walton’s, she would not buy her 
ticket until after the New Orleans train 
had left, if she actually was going to 
take the “Ten-Thirty”—well, I was trying 
to provide against that contingency. 
Reaching the depot at 10:15, I rolled 
the wheel around to the back entrance 
of the agent’s office, and after thanking 
the agent for his kindness, took a peek 
out into the waiting room. Yes, she was 
there, and in her lap was the satchel, 


Shaking hands with the agent, I went 
out, and stationing myself on the darkest 
part of a very dark platform, I watched, | § 
through the window, the heavily veiled 
lady whom I had marked as my quarry. 
At 10:25, after looking nervously around to see whether she was watched, this 
interesting female got up and walked quickly to the ticket window. Noiselessly, 
I opened the door, and in a moment I was standing close behind her. 

“Is that the New Orleans train I see coming?” I demanded of the agent in 
a loud, excited voice, 

‘No. There ain’t no train coming!” answered my friend gruffly, not recog- 
nizing me. 

As I asked the agent the question, the lady at the window had momentarily 
released her tight hold on her satchel, and turned to look out of the window 
to see the approaching train. The next instant, she turned back and eagerly 
grasped her precious possession, But, in that instant, I had accomplished my 
purpose, 

Soon after, the train rolled in, and with her handbag still tightly held, I 
Saw Miss Dean get aboard. I watched until the train pulled out of the station, 
and through the lighted windows, I saw her as she took her seat in the Pullman. 

“Well, for her sake,” I said to myself, “I hope that she did not put all of 
her money in her handbag.” 

Having still three quarters of an hour to wait before my train was due, I 
went back into the ticket office, and borrowed the agent’s bicycle lantern. 
Armed with this, I went out to examine Miss Dean’s foot-prints. Of about a 
dozen tracks leading from where the hacks stopped to the door of the waiting 
room, I found little difficulty in selecting the one I was in search of. A careful 
examination of these showed me that they were the duplicates of the foot- 
print I had found at Walton’s front gate. So, then, she it was, who had accom- 
panied Edwards in his automobile and afterwards on the train. But how had 
She managed to return to Lake House without detection? That Walton had 

ed to me this morning was probable: that he had lied to Williams later in 
the day, was certain. Still, she had been at Lake House last night as late as 
11 o'clock ; for I had seen her there myself, and, aside from the brief space of 
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preserve our bodies from contagious diseases, and 
our souls from the contagion of sin. Obtain for us 
salubrious air; but, above all, purity of heart. As- 


sist us to make good use of health, to bear suffering - 


with patience, and, after thy example, to live in the 
practice of penance and charity, that we may one 
day enjoy the happiness which thou hast merited by 
thy virtues. 

“St. Roch, pray for us.” 

Jeannette loved the vigil that she kept there in the 
twilight; it was the trysting-place of her dreams 
with their ideal, the young gallant who would carry 
her off on a bridal tour of love through an Arcadia 
of roses. In truth, there were roses clinging to the 
cracked walls over the chapel door, and when she 


shut her eyes in prayer her pathway was always. 


strewn with rose leaves, touched to a glimmer of 
gold by the evening sun, which came through the 
branches of an over-hanging oak.. 
roses, she knew. And the singing of the birds, too. 
In her prayers she could hear the eternal twitter of 
sparrows, which flitted in and out under the eaves 
of the chapel, and sometimes through a hole in the 
wall, warbling a light accompaniment to her plain- 
tive petition for a husband. 

And after all these months of waiting the sun still 
shimmered through the branches of the oak, the roses 
still bloomed on the chapel walls, and the birds still 
twittered quite gaily; but there was no sign of a hus- 
band. On a Sunday in April, Jeannette was particu- 
larly disconsolate. Her father had been gruff, her 
mother peevish; and she knew that they had been 
talking over her prospects of marriage. So her feet 
dragged wearily as she entered the little chapel of 
St. Roch’s, and dipping her fingers in the Holy Wa- 
ter, she crossed herself. Then she glanced at the in- 
scription, so dear to all good Catholics, “St. Roch, 
pray for us,” and her blue-black eyes were dimmed 
by tears. She knelt and bent her head in prayer. 

This is where the story ought to begin, as it is more 
about Jeannette Carrere’s husband than about Jean- 
nette herself. It is a true story, and I thought that 
I would work in as “local color” that part about the 
chapel, and how the girls go there to pray for hus- 
bands. Then, too, I wanted to show how badly Jean- 
nette longed for a husband, although she did not dif- 


fer very much in this respect from the other Creole. 


girls of the parish. But Marie Veloux said that Jean- 
nette would stand a better chance of getting a hus- 
band if she went to the dances of the Directoire Dam- 


that is how Jeannette came to meet 
Emile Standing, a reporter on one of 
the afternoon papers, The Record. 

Standing’s ‘sheet approached , the 
ideal of independence as nearly as a 
newspaper may hope to in this age of 
a well-gagged press. It was only sub- 
sidized by the advertisers and other 
business interests, being an opposition 
paper in disfavor with the Ring. Mc- 
Chesney, the managing editor, was one 
of the livest newspaper men ever 
turned out of little old New York, with 
plenty of enthusiasm as long as he was 
not “doped” on absinthe. He was an 
inexorable copy reader, and there was 
very little left in a news story except 
the meat after he got through with it. 
“Don’t play with it,” he would say to 
the desk man; “cut it, cut it.” 


McChesney was always looking for 
a “nigger in the wood pile,” especially 
through the police reporters. He was 
constructive rather than obstructive in 
civic affairs, and yet one did not ۶ 
to look far to find some covert allusion 
or veiled insinuation in those stories 
of The Record reflecting on the munic- 
ipal organization. He was a master of 
satire, and he used it whenever the 0C- 
casion offered. He had long suspected 


سسجت 


Every Sun- 
day After- 
noon, Came 
Jeannette 
Carrere to 
Pray fora 
Husband. 


that no man who drove a grocery wagon for a living 
should marry her daughter, descended from the first 
lady in waiting to Marie Antoinette—I forget her 
name. But Jeannette’s father would have been glad 
enough to welcome Michael’s weekly wage as a con- 
tribution to the farmily larder. So Jeannette’s mat- 
rimonial prospects were a source of discord in her 
family, and all of her spare money was spent on 
candles for St. Roch. It is the highest ambition of 
a Creole girl to make a good marriage, and Jean- 
nette was already seventeen years old, with nothing 
substantial in sight. 


i Ag oe Sunday afternoon, as the sun fell aslant 
the white tombs of the Campo Santo cemetery, 
came Jeannette Carrere to pray fora husband. With 
black shawl shading the pale cameo of her face, she 
would slip down the shell walk, which is divided 
midway by a Calvary Cross. 

St. Roch’s is a quaint little chapel, with its stained 
glass windows and crumbling walls, wherein are 
buried members of the Societies of St. Anne and St. 
Joseph. Through the light iron bars of its high gate- 
ways one may catch a glimpse of a reclining image 
of the Saviour, dripping candles that flicker in the 
fading light, and above the altar a figure of St. Roch, 
staff in hand, his faithful dog at his side. There are 
some rather gruesome thank offerings, one being a 
large marble foot from a Protestant gentleman whose 
foot was crushed in a railway accident. His mother 


performed a novena, which is a daily prayer said 
from nine to twelve days. 

St. Roch is regarded as the “special protector 
against epidemics,” and the following prayer, printed 
in French and English, hangs upon the chapel walls: 


“O, great St. Roch, deliver us, we beseech thee, 
from the scourges of God. Through thy intercessions 
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` Jeannette Carrere’s Husban 


By WILL BRANAN 


Pictusies: 69: GP.. HAYNES 


EANNETTE CARRERE was praying 
for a husband. She had been praying 
for a husband more than six months 
now, and it looked as if she was not 
going to get one. Maybe it was be- 

cause she wanted a good husband, whereas 
most girls are satisfied with any kind. Or, 
maybe it was because Jeannette was not 
very pretty. St. Roch seems to favor 
pretty girls who pray at his shrine for a 
husband. Pretty girls, and plump ones, too. 
St. Roch’s is a mortuary chapel in the 
old French quarter of New Orleans, not so 
very far from where Jeannette lived. But 
if you lived up-town, you would have to 
take a Villere or a Claiborne Avenue car 
to get there. It is a brown stuccoed Gothic 
chapel in the Campo Santo Catholic ceme- 
tery, and was erected in honor of that 
pious philanthropist of the eighth century, 
St. Roch. When the City of Munich was 
cursed by a plague, he was the good old 
cavalier who nursed the abandoned sick 
until stricken himself. He had a dog of 
uncertain pedigree, and when he wandered 
off to die the devoted animal went with 
him. And the dog licked his sores, protected him 
from the advance of suspicious strangers, and so 
cared for him until he was well again. : Then St. 
Roch returned to Munich, where he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life to the cause of charity. 
Jeannette did not know how much of this legend 
was true, but she did know that Margarita Garcia, 
a Cuban girl, had prayed for a husband less than 
three months, and was then married to a very fine 
one. And all of the girls of the Third District be- 
lieve that if they pray in St. Roch’s regularly each 
evening, they will surely have a husband before the 
year is out. But Jeannette was beginning to fear 
that St. Roch was not infallible. True, there were 
the crutches and all those thank offerings for cures 


effected by the intercession of the good saint, but ' 


so far he had done very little for Jeannette. And 
she was one of the most devout little Catholics in 
the whole parish, or at least in Dumaine Street. 
where she lived with her mother and father. She 
was always at mass, which was more than could be 
said for Marie Veloux, her cousin, who was eighteen 
years old, and should have been more devoted to 
the Church. But Marie’s mind was so occupied 
with waltzing and other diversions of her set in 
Esplanade Avenue that she hardly had time to con- 
fess to Father Espinosa, the Spanish priest who had 
baptized her in the little cathedral of St. Boniface. 

Marie never thought of marrying, and that is all 
Jeannette did think about. For Jeannette was de- 
termined not to be an old maid, even if she had to 
marry Michael Donnelly, who was Irish, and a very 
good Catholic. But Michael was not considered 
much of a match by her mother, whose dictum was 
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HOME MAGAZINE 


Heinz Baked Beans are baked— 
like pies or biscuits—in real ovens 


ADAM, you know 
the difference be- 
tween steaming and baking. 


And you wouldn’t undertake to cook 
beans by merely steaming in a sealed recep- 
tacle with no chance for the moisture to 
escape. You wouldn’t call that baking. 
And it zsa’¢ baking. : 


The only way to really bake beans is to 
follow the method that made Boston Baked 
Beans famous. 


That means real baking in ovens under dry 
heat to bring out their full, rich flavor. 


And this we do in the Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens—giving you beans that are so ten- 
der, mealy, de/icious—that there is no longer 
need for you to bake beans at home. 


"We know of no other large food-manufacturer 
who actually bakes beans in ovens—the way you bake 
beans—as you bake pies—and. cakes—and biscuits. 


But that’s how Heinz Baked Beans are baked. 


And because of this baking process, Heinz Beans 
contain much /ss water than boiled and steamed 
beans—far more food value. That means additional 
household economy. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce ; 
Heinz plain Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce); 
Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans (without Pork) ; 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


And your grocer will- 
ingly pays more for Heinz 
Baked Beans inorder to give 
you more quality and more 
real value for your money. 


Try Heinz Baked Beans 
and if you don’t think they 
really are the best beans you 
have ever tasted, your gro- 
cer will return the purchase 
price. 


—57 Varieties 


of Purity in Foods 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


Member of Association for the Promotion 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


that the Saturday night balls throughout the city served as a medium for 
police graft through wine and beer concessions, as well as certain other privi- 
leges, and it was for the purpose of ascertaining the true state of affairs that 
he assigned Standing, who covered the police run, to do the next ball of the 
Directoire Damsels’ Social Club. 

Standing was one of the ubiquitous reporters. He had not been in news- 
paper work long enough to become blase, and he accepted his assignment with 
a relish that the seasoned reporter seldom feels. He not only had a nose for 
news, but for news that editors are afraid to print. He knew well enough 
that the Sunday liquor ordinance was openly violated at the Saturday night 
balls, which had grown into an institution of New Orleans, and he had been 
tipped off to the fact that a great many young girls were started on the down- 
ward path at these quasi-social functions. It was his intention to expose 
something, or know the reason why. He thought that it would make a cork- 
ing good story, apropos of the white slave traffic agitation. 

But Standing had been in the game long enough to know that it would be 
extremely difficult to fix the blame on the police or any particular club, and 
prove it in court, if necessary, unless he were able to dig up some specific evi- 
dence that the law was being flagrantly violated. So he planned to secure an 
invitation to the next ball of the Directoire Damsels’ Social Club through 
Felix Bovanski, a Polish pawn-broker in Rampart street. He would attend 
the ball as a stranger in the city, from Bay St. Louis or Gulfport, perhaps, 
and ingratiate himself into the good graces of the youngest and most inno- 
cent-looking girl on the floor. He would fill out her dance programme, break 
a bottle of champagne with her, and bring about her intoxication through 
wine and beer. He knew of a quiet place in Royal street, conducted as a 
candy shop, where he could leave her after the ball. But in the meantime he 
expected to communicate her house address to another reporter, who would 
call on her parents and by well-directed inquiries instill anxiety and alarm 
which would result in an early morning search for the girl. He had a vivid 
picture of the flaring headlines: “YOUNG GIRL MISSING From Home. Parents 
Alarmed by Absence of Daughter All Night. Attended Dance of Directoire 
Damsels’ Social Club.” 

Now the Directoire Damsels’ Social Club met on the first Saturday eve- 
ning of each month in the Odd Men’s Hall on Camp street. The ball started 
with a grand march shortly after 10 p. m., and Standing reached the hall at 
10:45. The committee on invitations had been quite liberal, and some of the 
best people in town were there—the most respectable stenographers, sales- 
ladies, masseurs, chiropodists, etc, Standing glanced over the gliding couples 
face by face, and he knew at once that there was but one girl in the hall who 
would fit into the scheme he had mapped out. That was Jeannette Carrere. 
She was young, too young, and with a guileless look in her eyes that almost 
went to his heart. He was introduced to her through the good offices of Marie 
Veloux, who was also a friend of Bovanski’s, and she was soon hanging upon 
his subtle flatteries as if she had been starving for want of them. He was 
not broad-shouldered, nor was he very tall, but he had the air and accent of 
a gentleman, she thought. She felt that here was her chance, that all of her 
dreams were about to come true, and so she tried upon him all of those harm- 
less little coquetries that the Creole girl employs to such advantage. 


T was three o’clock in the morning, and champagne corks had been popping 
merrily all night, to such popular orchestral numbers as Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song set to rag-time. Standing had not intended to drink anything 
himself, but in trying to intoxicate Jeannette he had taken more than he was 
accustomed to, and his voice was rather thick when he asked to see her home. 
Jeannette herself was hilarious. The champagne had gone to her head, 
changing her colorless and demure little personality into one of alluring and 
Vivacious charm. 

So it was nearly four o’clock in the morning when Standing and Jeannette 
entered the little candy shop in Royal street, where Mrs. Rose Olivere, who 
conducted the place, ushered them into a musty old parlor. With the sparkle 
of champagne coursing through their veins, it did not take Standing and 
Jeannette long to cover the distance between them on the plush sofa. He 
slipped his arm about her, and as she made no great effort to resist him he 
kissed her. All she said was, “Please don’t,” whereupon he kissed her again. 

They had been sitting together half an hour or more, her head against his 
shoulder, almost asleep, when Jeannette said dreamily: “When are we to be 
married, Emile?’ Standing sat up very straight. He could hardly believe 
his ears, and yet the girl seemed to be serious enough. 

“Married? What! Who said anything about getting married?” 

“I know, But that’s what we intend to do, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Really, I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Why, you kissed me, didn’t you?” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“No gentleman would kiss a girl unless he intended to marry her.” 

Standing was nonplussed... Here was a phase of the proceedings that he 
had failed to consider at all, although he had a faint recollection of having 
heard somewhere that Creole girls regard the kiss as a virtual proposal of 
marriage, He thought and thought, trying to evolve some means of escape, 
and at last he discovered a loop-hole. “Are you Catholic?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered quickly. “That’s how I came to meet you. You see, 
I’ve been praying for a husband at St. Roch’s for a long time. And now I’ve 
got one,” she added naively. 

“No, you haven’t,” said Standing. “I’m very sorry, little girl, but I’m 
not a Catholic.” 

“Oh! Why didn’t you tell me before you kissed me?” There was a hurt 
look in her eyes, and she added with a sobbing catch in her voice, “You had 
better take me home now.” 

She presented such a pathetic little figure going home, as if she had lost 
the best friend she ever had, that Standing felt a certain compassion for her. 
And where the door is left open for pity it is difficult to close on love. That is 
what happened in the case of Emile Standing. He reported to his managing 
editor that the Saturday night balls were not quite as disgraceful as they had 
been depicted, and that the story would keep. He turned ina Sunday feature 
Story on St. Roch’s, along the same line that had been gone over about a 
thousand times before, and while it did not set the world afire, as a good Sat- 
urday night ball story might have done, it was a pretty fair space killer. 
Then he went down town to look for that little house in Dumain street. 

That is how Standing and Jeannette came to be married, after he had 
promised to raise all the children in the Catholic church, And they’ve got one 
already that looks exactly liké Standing—Emile, Jr. Same stub nose and 
sawed-off chin. I stick to it that St. Roch favors pretty girls, and plump 
ones, too. But if a girl is good and sweet and pure, and believes in him with 
all her heart, hê will not forsake her, even at a Saturday night ball. And I 
ought to know, for I am Standing, Jeannette Carrere’s husband. 
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COFFEE HURTS 


One in Three. 


It is difficult to make people believe that 
coffee is a poison to at least one person 
out of every three, but people are slowly 
finding it out, although thousands of them 
suffer terribly before they discover the 
fact. 

A New York hotel man says: “Each 
time, after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, was 
also inclined to vomit and suffered from 
loss of sleep, which got worse and worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum. I laughed at the 
thought that coffee hurt me, but she in- 
sisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
place of coffee ever since, for I noticed 
that all my former nervousness and irri- 
tation disappeared. I began to sleep per- 
fectly, and the Postum tasted as good or 
better than the -old coffee, so what was 
the use of sticking to a beverage that was 
injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the coun- 
try I remarked to a young lady friend on 
her greatly improved appearance. She ex- 
plained that some time before she had quit 
using coffee and taken Postum. She had 
gained a number of pounds and her former 
palpitation of the heart, humming in the 
ears, trembling of the hands and legs and 
other disagreeable feelings had disap- 
peared. She recommended me to quit 
coffee and take Postum and was very 
much surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

“She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from leaving off coffee and 
taking on Postum.” ‘“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The convenience and simplicity 
of the 


KODAK 


as compared with a plate camera 
would make it worth while even 
if the pictures were no better— 
but they are, 


Kodaks load and unload in day- 
light with film cartridges that weigh 
ounces where glass plates weigh 
pounds. 

Kodak Films are superior to plates 
for hand camera work, not merely 
because they are light and non-break- 
able, but also because, chemically 
they are made to exactly meet the 
harsh lighting conditions which the 
amateur encounters. 

By the Kodak system no dark- 
room is required for any part of the 
work, not even for developing as any- 
body can, without previous exper- 
ience, develop films perfectly with a 
Kodak Film Tank, and get better 
لو‎ pm than are possible by the 
old dark-room method. : 

The Kodak. system gives the ama- 
teur the widest possible latitude in 
the finishing of his pictures : He may 
use the daylight tank system, the 
dark-room method or mail his films 
to some professional finisher. ZFS 
Just as he chooses. 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Catalogue free at 
the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


371 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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KING PHILPO 


(Concluded from Page 7) 
lent it became, and the birds were soon very sorry that they had made the 
owl angry. Some of them had their feathers blown off, and those that 
had had top-knots, were quickly stripped of them. In those days nearly all 
the birds had top-knots, of which they were very proud, but now you will 
find that only a few of them are marked in that way. 

But when the wind died down, they hated the owl worse than they did 
before, and even now, when he comes out of his house in the daytime, he 
is attacked by all the rest of the birds. So he finds it more comfortable to 
fly around at night, and he is so careful about it even then that his wings 
make no noise whatever; his flight is so silent that it wouldn’t scare a 
mouse. I told all this to Louise as well as I could, but the explanation 
seemed to be unsatisfactory—something was lacking. 

“That was a hurricane,” she said. “I was asking about the wind—the 
plain, every-day wind that sometimes blows, and sometimes doesn’t. There 
are days, you know, when everything is still—not a leaf stirs. Now, when 
this is so, when the wind is perfectly still, what starts it up again and 
makes it blow the dust in your eyes?” 

“Now, that question,” I replied, “will have to be left to the scientists. 
They don’t know a thing in the world about it, and never will know, but 
that is just the reason why they think they know.” 

“Well,” said Louise, “they must be mighty funny people. What do they 
look like? Do they have big beards and wear spectacles? If they do, I 
think I have seen one.” 

“They are harmless,” I answered; “harmless but unhappy. They don’t 
believe in Santa Claus nor in fairies, and they must have a dreadful time, 
but this is a case where the punishment fits the crime.” 

Now, you wouldn’t think for a moment that all this talk was merely a 
preface to a story, but such was the case. It was agreed that it had to be 
a dream story. Louise was to dream one chapter and I was to dream an- 
other. Dream stories are often more real than the waking stories that 
the authors write—more real and more natural. It was agreed that I was 
to dream the first chapter, Louise the next, and so on, first one and then 
the other. And then the important question arose, “What is good for a 
dream? I have heard old women say that dried onions for supper are 
pretty good,”, but Louise frowned at the idea; indeed, I think she turned 
up her nose—you know how young ladies act when you mention onions. 

“Onions,” said Louise,” are like an elephant in a wheat-field; they 
leave their trail behind them. I think that a very good way to manufac- 
ture harmless dreams is to eat macaroni with plenty of cheese in it, and 
seasoned with tomato sauce.” 

“T shall try it next time,” I answered, “but I have already dreamed the 
first chapter, thank heaven! You can take your time about the second 
chapter, but it must fit in with the dreams that you are to dream hereafter.” 

“All right,” replied Louise, “and I will try not to talk in my sleep, for 
I don’t want people to hear the story until it is printed. What shall we 
name it?’ 

“Why,” said I, “we will call it ‘King Philpo’.” 

“That sounds like it would fit in well with a dream,” Louise assented. 

۹ ye ye ve 
Explanatory Note on King Philpo 
MONG the unfinished manuscripts with which most of us are acquainted, 
we easily recall “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Charles Dickens, 
and “St. Ives’, by Robert Louis Stevenson—this latter was completed by 
Quiller-Couch. 

In “King Philpo” we have the first and only instalment of the last fic- 
tion attempted by the late Joel Chandler Harris. It is presented, title and 
all, just as he left it. The plan was conceived when he was walking one 
day with a young girl of whom he was very fond—a sister of one of his 
daughters-in-law. 

At that time, Louise—which is her real name—was just fourteen years 
old. Shortly after the death of “Uncle Remus”, when this manuscript was 
discovered, she was asked about the story and ‘what had been planned. by 
Mr. Harris. This is her response: 


“ ‘Uncle Remus’ told me, one Sunday, when we were out walking, that 
he had had a dream the night before, which he thought would be a good 
idea for a story. He would write one chapter, and I the next. The story 
was this: A certain king had grown tired of his duties and wanted to 
see more of the world. The best way to do this, he thought, would be to 
disguise himself as a workman, and go out among the people of the lower 
classes and see their life, just as they saw it themselves. Each of his 
adventures, while doing this, would form a chapter. One of these adven- 
tures, ‘Uncle Remus’ dreamed. In it, ‘Philpo’, as the king was called, came 
upon a poor milliner, who was working to support a crippled brother. He 
promised her help, and although she did not see how a workman, who 
seemed no better off than herself, could do much to aid her, he found it 
easy to influence the court people, and soon the little milliner’s shop was 
thronged with customers. 

“‘“Philpo’ was the only character ‘Uncle Remus’ mentioned, and he men- 
tioned only the one adventure. The story was to be printed serially in 
UNCLE Remus’s MAGAZINE. He did not say how long it was to be. He 
intended to write the introduction and the first chapter before I wrote any. 
At one time, he said he wanted my first chapter to be the story of the 
milliner, but I think that later he changed his mind. 

“I am afraid that the little I am writing will not help you any, but 
it is all T know. LOUISE.” 

ye ye ve 


Plantation Sentiments 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


De a’rship know how ter fly high, but high flyin’ allus make me too 
dizzy ter stay dar long. | 

Ef you lookin’ fer a bed er roses ter sleep on you never thinks bout 
de thorns ontel dey gits you. 

W’en Gabrul blows his trumpet it won’t be no use in de roun’ worl’ 
fer de lazy folks ter tell him dat dey aint had sleep enough. 


Whilst some folks is layin’ up treasure in Heaven dey can’t sleep at 
night fer wonderin’ w’en dey’ll git de intrust on it. 


This Star 
on Every Heel: 


“Star Brand ” Shoes are the best 
known shoes in the world. Seven 
million pairs sold last year. No 
other concern ever made or sold as 
many shoes in one year. 


We own and operate twenty big fac- 
tories. Our manufacturing cost is the 
lowest. The saving in cost goes into 
extra quality. 

The “Patriot” Shoe for men is a “Star 


Brand” Shoe. It is a finer shoe—a better 
shoe than others costing a dollar more. 


Made in all leathers and in all the newest 
styles to be worn this season. You can pay 
more but you cannot get more in style, fit 
or long wear. 


| Get the Patriot—$4.00 to $5.00 


The style above shown is Patriot No. 1380. 
One of the most popular of the conserva- 
tive styles. Made of finest quality Russia 
Calf leather, Goodyear welt, Nu-to English 
last, five-eyelet blucher. 


“Star Brand” Shoes are pure shoes, 
honestly made of good leather. No substi- 
tutes for leather are ever used. The Star on 
the heel means as much to you as does the 

Sterling ” mark on silverware. 


If your dealer does not sell the “Patriot” 
and other Star Brand Shoes it will pay you 
to change dealers. They are sold by nearly 
20,000 stores. 


Book of 30 new styles free. 
“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’? 


ADDRESS Dept. B-25 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


Manuractuncars Branch ternational Shoe ناہج‎ 


Made in the 
two styles 
shown here. 


_ Buy by 


name 


Sold everywhere 
Sample pair 
postpaid on 

receipt of price. 


Holds your sock as 
smooth as your skin 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Also makers of the famous Velvet Grip 
Hose Supporters for women and children 


$1. MONTHLY 
Houston, Texas, is having the most wonderful growth of 


any city in the U. S. Population increased from 45,000 to 105,- 
000 in 7 years. Predicted that it will go to half million. Gov- 
ernment 


g millions on Ship Channel to bring Ocean 
roads. A million dollar Hotel just 
other will cost over two millions. Millions going 


into sky-scrapers, factories, steel mills; Rice University, en- 
dowed 


with over Nine Millions, opens this year. We own and 


have just opened the sale of lots at Satsuma, beautiful suburb 
of Houston, thirty-five minutes from heart of City. 
road and Boulevard. 

particulars, before first 100 are sold. 


On Rail- 
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cC. W. HAHL & CO., 


Houston, Texas. 
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Why ۰۰۶ 


OU may ask that. We are asked 
it often. Why is WELCH’S the 
grape juice you should drink at 

home, at the soda fountain, in your cafe, 
club or hotel? 


And the answer is—it is the pure juice 
of the finest Concords grown. We are 
in the heart of the Chautauqua belt 
where they grow. We pay a bonus for 
our choice of the finest grapes, fresh 


from the vines. 
fe] ch’ 
وہ‎ ¢ Drink, 


Grape Juice 


The grapes are picked just when we say; they 
are brought to us immediately—the juice is 
secured a few hours after they are picked. 
We take nothing out of the juice, we put 
nothing in, either to alter its color, its taste or 
its keeping qualities—no sugar is added. 
When you open a bottle it is as fresh as in 
the grape, and as pure and wholesome. It 
cannot be better. Every bottle of Welch’s 
is guaranteed by us. 


Try a Welch Grape Punch: 
juice of three lemons and one 
orange; pint of WELCH’S, 
small cup sugar, charged or 
plain water—serve very cold. 


Write today for our free booklet of recipes. 


Do more than ask for grape juice 
—ask for Welch’s 


Uf unable to get Welch's of your dealer, we will 
send a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle mailed 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N. Y.. 


THE JILTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 

He reached his room, found his pipe, settled himself comfortably in a 
chair, and opened the communication. Then, first he glanced at the signa- 
ture. Yes; it was from Needham. This is what he read: 

“Dear Jimmie: I called around to see you three times this morning, but 
you were out. I’m leaving this afternoon for New York; be gone until about 
the first of June. I write this hurriedly, sincerely trusting that you will exe- 
cute a request I am about to make. If you’ll do me this favor, old man, I 
am your friend for life. P 

“I am in a serious dilemma, Jimmie. Upon the eleventh day of June 
two girls are expecting me to marry them, or, at least, that is the status at 
this time. I can’t marry them both, as you will observe. At the same time, 
a man wouldn’t be making a mistake to marry either of them. Two finer 
girls than Maitland Turner and Elese Jarnamore never lived. The fact is, 
though, that Johnny doesn’t love me and Maitland does—or says she does. 
Now, Jimmie, I believe in bestowing affection upon the plan of reciprocity— 
in such serious matters, at any rate. 

“Having explained Johnny’s attitude toward me, you will not be surprised 
when I say I have a sneaky feeling that one fine day, not far distant, 
Johnny will give me the grand bounce. Now, I don’t care to be bounced so 
high that the whole world—that is, Maitland—will know all about it. I 
want you to see Johnny, explain the situation, and persuade her to let me 
down easy. You are the only man who can do this thing, Jimmie. Straighten 
it out for me, and believe me. Most sincerely yours, NEEDHAM BROWN.” 


VII —In Which Mathematics Are Invoked 


FTER the prostration superinduced by this joyous information, Jim- 

mie’s mind was a whirlpool of doubts and hypothetical questions. He 
doubted the truthfulness of Loyd Hodjson’s assertion, and, likewise, the 
statement of Needham Brown. It was not plausible, it was beyond the pale 
of reason that both of them should be engaged to more than one girl under 
such extraordinary conditions. Yet, wasn’t he in the same predicament? 
Couldn’t they have become involved in a tangle as easily as he? He doubted 
that he doubted. Then, supposing that it were all true, what relation did 
he occupy to this intricate game? Was he a trump or a discard; the jilter 
or the jilted? 

“Now, let me see,” he figured upon the fingers of his left hand. “Mathilde 
is engaged to Loyd and me; I am engaged to Mathilde and Maitland; Mait- 
land is engaged to me and Needham. Question: Who is Mathilde going 
to marry; who am I going to marry, who is Maitland going to marry? 
Answer: I don’t know; I don’t know; I don’t know. But wait a minute— 
both girls promised to marry me after their engagement to Loyd and Need- 
ham. That looks bad for the other fellows. By jove, I believe I’m the 
king bee!” 

He went through the same process again with the same gratifying result 


‘until he remembered another fact. “Hold on,” he cautioned himself. 


“Eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth—my date is the last on the calendar. That 
looks like it leaves me out. Hang it! I can’t think out this befuddlement. 
It'll have to take care of itself.” 

And he went to the telephone and called up Johnny. 

“I suppose you think I’m getting rather generous with my presence,” 
he announced when he heard her answer, “but I’m just compelled to see you 
this evening. It’s something important, that can’t be put off.” 

Her answer pleased him. Followed a few platitudes; then: 

“At eight o’clock,” he suggested. He grinned and hung up the receiver. 


۷۲۲1-۸7101 Inquiry and an Answer 


T has been said, “If you want to be lonesome, be prompt.” ‘At eight o'clock 
Jimmie Lane was again seated in Mr. Jarnamore’s rattan swing, but he 
was not lonesome. Upon the contrary, he was threshing out a very difficult 


- enigma in a very careless way. As he unwittingly mentioned the names of 


his rivals, he failed to catch, by the meager light of moon, the flicker of 
amusement in Johnny’s eyes, but he detected the note of sarcasm in her voice. 

“Where do I stand?’ he had asked her after stating the pros and cons. 

“That isn’t the question, at all,” she answered petulantly. “The question 
is, where do J stand?’ 

Then Jimmie remembered his important commission. For fifteen minutes 
he explained, contradicted, reconciled. At times his eloquence approached 
forensic art; at times there was no art about it. Finally he was done. 

“It was awfully nice of those boys,” said Johnny, “to let me know when 


to kick out of harness, but—’ Swish: a motion of her foot caused her 


skirts to make a sibilant noise—‘‘there they go.” 

“What, the boys?’ 

“No, the harness,” she declared. “But now that I’m out, where am I?” 

Jimmie grinned. “It looks like we are still in the same craft, Johnny?” 

“But, Jimmie, what shall we do?” 

Then the voice of the inspiration sounded in’ Jimmie’s ear. 

“Lets swamp the blame boat, and get in the swim!” he cried with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Where—shall we swim?” with uncertainty. 

“Swim with the crowd, Johnny; swim with the crowd—to land. To the 
Land of the Honey-moon,” he added, laughing. “Only, beat ’em to it.” 

“It’s a long shot, Jimmie.” But her eyes were an encouragement. 

“They’re the best kind when you win,” he countered. “Be a true sport, 
Johnny, and take a chance. I’m not such a bad bet, considering. Take a 


chance.” 


“You ridiculous boy,” she whispered. “I will. I will.” 
“On the tenth of June,” quoth the inspiration. 
“On the tenth of June,” repeated Jimmie. 
“On the tenth—of—June,” Johnny echoed, quite as fluently as Jimmie’s 
embrace would permit. 
ve 


MY SKY: By Ralph M. Thomson 


It used to be that every day 

My sky was veiled in mists of gray; 
That restless clouds of sable hue 
Forever hid its native blue. 

The morning now has scarce begun, 

But in your smile it greets the sun; 
And when the weary twilight dies, 
It boasts the star-shine of your eyes. 
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May, 1912 
THANKSGIVING PSALM 
A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant. 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public 


school joins in the chorus: 


“Teaching is a business which requires 


a great deal of brain and nerve force. 
Unless this force is renewed as fast as ex- 
pended the teacher is exhausted before 
the close of the year. 
stimulating tonics for relief. 


Many resort to 


“For 3 years I struggled against almost 


complete exhaustion, getting what relief 
I could from doctors’ tonics. 
the spring of 1908 I had an attack of la 
grippe and malaria which left me too weak 
to continue my work. Medicine failed to 
give me any relief, a change of climate 
failed. I thought I should never be able 
to go back to school again. 


Then in 


“T ate enough food, (the ordinary meals 


—white bread, vegetables, etc.) but was 
hungry after meals. 


“I happened at this time to read an 


article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. 
and cream, as an experiment. It was a de- 
lightful experience, and continues so after 
a year and a half of constant use. 


I decided to try Grape-Nuts 


“First, I noticed that I was not hungry 


after meals. 


“In a few days that tired feeling left 


me, and I felt fresh and bright, instead 
of dull and sleepy. 


“In three months, more than my usual 


strength returned, and I had gained 15 
pounds in weight, 


“T finished the year’s work without any 


kind of tonics—was not absent from duty 
even half a day. 


“Am still in the best of health, with all 


who know me wondering at the improve- 
ment, 


“I tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Canning at Home 


STEAM PRESSURE 
BOILERS for canning fruita 
and vegetables of all kinds— 
corn, peas, string beans, | 
pumpkins, tomatoes, fish, 
pork and beans, etc. Small 
size fits on cook stove like an 
ordinary kettle. Factory 
sizes have fire box, soldering 


Thousands of dollars worth of fruit and vegetables are 
wasted in your neighborhood annually. Turn this loss 
into a profit for yourself. Our interesting pamphlet 


‘Secrets of the Canning Business” 


tells the story. It explains canning methods, what to 
do and how to do it; shows how to increase the revenue 
from fruit and vegetables and how to make money 
canning at home. Pamphlet is Free, also our 1912 
Catalog. Farmers save $100 each year in grocery 
bills. ists and vegetable gardeners make from 
$500 to $1006 yearly, from 
fruit and vegetables that 
otherwise would go to waste. 


Agents Wanted 


We want active agents 
to sell this outfit in every 
locality. Write for our 
libera} proposition to 
agents. 


U NORTHWESTERN STEEL 
و9‎ & IRON WORKS 
623 Spring St. 

Eau Clatre, Wis. 


The Great South 
Georgia Country 


Traversed by the 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM 
& ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


Lands adaptable to the widest range of crops. 
All the money crops of the south plentifully 
produced. For literature treating with this 
coming country, its soil, climate, church and 
school advantages, write 


W. H. LEAHY, 


General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Many Low 

Styles LAWN AND FARM FENCE Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Gates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
Foundry & Fence Co., 

1245 E, 84th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Quickening South 


(Continued from Page 6) 


priated for public education in a great state like Georgia has been bitterly 
contested by her practical legislators, when leaders in higher education ex- 
pressed such pessimism in regard to two-thirds of the tax-payers of the 
state? 

Up till the 80’s the Southern colleges have existed primarily for training 
men for the learned professions, as suggested above, and whatever else has 
come of them has been the exception and not the rule. Agriculture was con- 
sidered the one undignified calling, except among the large land-owners who 
operated plantations, and were not farmers in the broadest sense. To have 
been an object of pity and oft-times rebuke has kept pride from the farming 
classes, and at last it seems that, despite the many disadvantages, they are 
about to get in the saddle and bring upon themselves the blessings that the 
commonwealth owes them. The sunshine of faith is rapidly dawning, and 
the cloud of doubt passing away. The most pessimistic cannot fail to see 
that the farmer is capable of being trained for his work as well as men 
are capable of being trained for any other calling in life, and to be born on 
a Southern farm is to inherit a wholesome life and wonderful possibilities. 


Why the Farmers Felt Rebuffed 


N° better evidence of the feeling toward agriculture could be found than 

in Georgia where her State University put in large letters over an old, 
abandoned, philosophical hall, these words: Agricultural Hall. Ta the eyes 
of the farming classes this was the death knell to their ambition for univer- 
sity training. These words might more appropriately have been written 
over the very best hall on the old campus, or at least a respectable hall of 
some kind, especially since a large per cent of the maintenance funds of the 
institution were drawn under the name of agriculture. But this attitude 
of 1872 was bound to change. 

The University Campus Extension movement was launched about the 
heginning of the late Chancellor Walter B. Hill’s administration, which, 
perhaps, was most fortunate for the university, as Chancellor Hill saw in 
the university a great servant of the state, and his hope and dream was to 
see that Georgia built up a great institution out of her university with the 
strongest agricultural college on the 900 acres of land purchased by Mr. 
George Foster Peabody and Alumni Association at a total cost of something 
like $100,000, and given over to the state on which her university might 
expand and extend its usefulness. The present Chancellor, David Crenshaw 
Barrow, brings to his administration a successful business experience, a 
long service as professor in the University, and an unbounded love for and 
faith in Georgia’s sons. He is also in thorough sympathy with the newer 
form of education, as is well indicated by his live interest in the agricultural 
college. 

The Southern universities have adhered pretty closely to the traditions of 
the past in their educational ideals, and have been farthest removed from 
utilitarian methods, therefore, they could not in a day or a week or a year be 
converted into institutions practical enough for the farming class, nor could 
the leaders in those institutions be induced to see so suddenly the need of this 
newer kind of education. Boards of Governors of these institutions had very 
high ideals of education and were jealous of new principles of any kind. 
They were composed of lawyers, doctors, newspaper men, commercial men, 
once in awhile, and preachers, but to put a farmer on such a board did not 
occur to the appointing officer till quite recently. 

As time went on, farmers began to grow in wealth and influence and be- 
gan to be looked upon-as a body of honorable men who would sooner or 
later come into their natural rights. This feeling (to omit many references 
to important historical events), led to the establishment of a new faith in 
the farmer and his calling, and resulted in the present status of the agri- 
cultural colleges, the experiment stations, farmers’ institutes, United States 
co-operative demonstration work, agricultural high schools, and the intro- 
duction of agricultural pedagogics in the common schools. This, of course, 
woke the farmer up to the importance of -agriculture and brought to him a 
consciousness of the possibilities of soil development, and made him more 
susceptible to the teachings of science applied to agriculture. In fact, 
science has, of late years, been adapting itself more and more to practical 
uses along the line of agriculture, and has made itself more palatable to 
the farmer. Consequently, at the present time, prejudice against the teach- 
ing of agriculture, the mechanic arts, domestic science, and other industrial 
subjects, is fast breaking down, and a mere teaching of the three R’s is no 
longer considered sufficient. The three R’s have been preserved in all our 
modern common school curricula, but there has been added an education 
adapted to the needs of individuals—a kind of vocational education. 


Andrew M. Soule’s Wonderful Work 


OW has this new spirit affected Georgia, one of the leading agricultural 

states of the Union? This we shall discuss somewhat at length, since 
it so well illustrates the far-reaching influence of the introduction of agri- 
cultural education among an agricultural people. We have already noted 
that Georgia did not receive the benefits of the Federal funds, as provided 
for in the Morrill bill, till ten years after they became available. We have 
also noted that Georgia’s educational system was not very much affected by 
the Federal funds, for many years after her agricultural college was estab- 
lished. 3 

We are now prepared to take up the work of the re-organization of 
the state college and of the renewed interests in agriculture that it set 
a-going. 

The preamble to the Conner bill, which passed the Georgia Legislature 
July 21, 1906, outlines the causes which led to the passage of the bill: “Agri- 
culture is the principle industry of the state, and the main source from 
which the material prosperity of the state must come. Experience has 
demonstrated the great value of agricultural education in permanently im- 
proving the soil, multiplying its yield and increasing the value of its products, 
There is a growing demand by the people of the state for agricultural edu- 
cation, and for the practical benefits of scientific research in this line, and 
for improved methods in farming.” ie 

Perhaps the most potent factor in bringing about the present interest in 
agricultural education is the “growing demand” for it on the part of the 
agricultural classes. This demand has been granted through the passage 
of the Conner bill, and fortunately for the state and for the farmer, in choos- 
ing a president for the new agricultural college, the board of trustees has 
selected a man in the person of Dr. Andrew M. Soule, who is of the people 
and in sympathy with their calling. He knows the needs of agriculture and 
the functions of an agricultural college, and has for his motto, “Something 
for every one”. i 

His passion is to reach the whole state, and at the same time to provide 
in the college, research laboratories where the most imposing questions can 
be answered, as well as the most intricate problems can be solved. His 
administration as president of the college had its beginning in the very 
fortunate time of the beginning of the reorganization of the college, the year 
after the passage of the Conner bill, and the year before the college building 
was constructed. Georgia meant to undertake a great: agricultural educa- 
tional campaign, and the newly-created board of trustees took a complimen- 
tary trip to the University of Wisconsin at the expense of Mr. Peabody, for 
the purpose of seeing how a great university is educating a great state like 
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that of Wisconsin, and they returned with a new interest in agriculture, and 
with a determination to bring their state to the front. Therefore, they are 
prepared to co-operate with the president whom they have chosen to head 
the institution. 


The Special Educational Train 


INCE this new spirit of agricultural education has taken hold of the 
people of Georgia, the farming classes have been drawn to this higher 
institution of learning for advice on all phases of agriculture, and in order 
to launch the campaign, the new administration of the college wrought out 
a plan for operating a special educational train, which was the first of its 
kind in the Southern states. 

The first train was operated in the winter of 1908, and ran about 9,000 
miles and reached only about 25,000 people. The second train ran in the 
winter of 1911, traveling a distance of 11,000 miles and reaching about 
350,000 people, thereby indicating the increased interest of the people in the 
campaign for efficiency in agriculture through the medium of education. 
These trains were loaded with select plants and animals, with all kinds of 
improved machinery, horticultural and dairy implements, and a complete 
collection of farm seeds, and insects affecting different crops. 

They also had large charts containing fertilizer formulae for different 


. kinds of soil, and a complete physical and chemical analysis of soils of 


many counties in the state, with recommendations of special fertilizers 
needed for those soils. From the moment that the train reached the dif- 
ferent parts of the state, letters would begin to come from the farmers inquir- 
ing about the best methods of improving local conditions. For the past two 
years the college force has answered on an average 30,000 of these letters 
annually. ‘ 

Through the Extension Department of the college, last winter, there 
were held fourteen itinerant schools with ninety-three sessions, which 
reached a total of 8,415 people; sixteen meetings with teachers’ institutes 
reaching a total of 2,085 teachers and other people; thirty-two farmers’ 
institutes reaching 7,768 farmers and business men, and one hundred and 
seventeen miscellaneous meetings reaching the the large total of over 25,000 
citizens. 

There was organized, during the year, Boys’ Corn Clubs in 96 counties, 
with a membership of over 6,000, and Girls’ Tomato Clubs in four counties, 
with a total membership of 96, Part of the extension work is done in co- 
operation with the United States Department of Agriculture, thereby 
strengthening the work of each of the agencies, the college and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Into these various meetings among the grown-ups 
and the young people has gone the newest and best information available 
on the topics of agriculture that were discussed. 

From all parts of the state have been run railroad excursions to the col- 
lege with long trains of cars loaded with farmers, who, having learned of 
the great work of the college, wish to come and get first-hand knowledge 
of the principles of agriculture that are being applied at the college. One 
of these excursions came from Brunswick, one from Milledgeville, and one 
from Jefferson, each of these three bringing several hundred farmers and 
business men. 


Results by Actual Demonstration 


ee college demonstration field is laid out into experimental plats in 
which the soil and the plants are asked questions of a most practical 
nature, as well as they are being asked more theoretical questions. The 
practical questions that are being answered in these plats are being put 
into print in bulletin form and sent broadcast over the state for the farmers 
and the reading public. Something over three million pages of this prac- 
tical information were put in the hands of Georgia’s citizens last year and 
about five million pages have been planned for the present year. The mail- 
ing list at this time is over 50,000 in number, and every effort is being made 
to double that number during the year 1912, 

In this demonstration field are being improved all kinds of farm crops. 
Fertilizer tests are being made, both with green manures and with com- 
mercial fertilizers, to find the most economical methods of securing the 
greatest money values in crop production. Rotations of various crops and 
the effect of same on soil fertility and permanent agriculture are stressed 
and carried out in detail, with accurate records being collected annually and 
published. The thousands of visitors are interested in this phase of the 
work, especially since the great scare of the boll weevil has put farmers to 
thinking of the time when they shall be forced to depend on something 
beides cotton for their money crop. 

There is being produced for distribution new strains of corn that give 
higher yields than those now in use, and that keep better through the winter 
and have a higher protein content. Through this work the college has rightly 
claimed part of the credit for raising the average yield of corn in the state 
from 1114 bushels per acre to about 14. 

‘There has been produced, in the college demonstration field, a new 
variety of cotton now called Sunbeam, which has proven resistant to the 
dreaded fungus disease, Anthracnose, for the past three years. This cotton 
is not only disease-resistant; it has other merits. It produces more than 
40 per cent lint, whereas, the average is about 35 per cent. The lint is long 
(for short staple upland) and strong. This cotton has been grown success- 
fully by thirty farmers in the state, and when it reaches over the state, 
will save annually many times more to the farmers than the entire appro- 


priation for all kinds of education in the state. In fact, it is believed that 


it cannot fail to save $12,000,000 annually to the state. 


All kinds of live stock are being bred on the college farm, both for study 
and for profit. What better lesson can a young farmer learn than the lesson 


of thrift? He soon finds that farming is a paying business, if you only 


know how. The gross receipts from the sales of farm products and animals 


amounted, last year, to about $8,500, besides the manures which go back 
into and permanently build up the farm lands. 


Looking to the present and the future of the state at large, no wonder 
the Legislature has begun to open her treasury to such education, No won- 


der the attitude of all men is beginning to change toward the education of 
the common people. No wonder tradition is fading in the light of such prac- 
tical results. Granting that there are 10,000 cotton plants to the acre, if 
only one lock of cotton should be added to each plant that grows in the state, 
the crop would be worth $10,000,000 more than it is today. 

If a whole boll should be added to each plant, and the size of the bolls 
Slightly increased, the increased income to the farming classes would be 
$50,000,000. But a visitor to the demonstration fields cannot fail to see that 
a little care in the application of scientific methods to any farm will bring 
far greater results than has been suggested above. 

It becomes evident then that a state prospers in proportion to its invest- 
ment in the improvement of the citizens that have directly in hand the 
leading industries, and to the recognition of these’ citizens as being the 
Strongest factor in the permanent prosperity of the state. 

A demonstrative educational campaign is the quickest way to get imme- 
diate results among an agricultural people, and is always a great business 
investment for a commonwealth. Get on speaking terms with the masses— 
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take them into your confidence, honestly, earnestly, and frequently, and 
they will soon be willing to try-out your suggestions. 

On this basis, the whole South is today on the eve of the greatest agri- 
cultural revolution recorded in history. For instance, Georgia has come 
from tenth, in 1906, to fourth, in 1910, among the United States in total 
agricultural products, and those who have greatest faith in Southern agri- 
culture, predict that she will be second within the next five years. 
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he cried hoarsely, “take care! Are you not telling me some 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


CHAPTER VIII—(Concluded) 


ARIS was in his mind, Paris and mademoiselle, whose letter lay warm 
against his heart. He turned to his mother’s portrait, and again bowed, 
sweeping the floor with the plume of his hat. 

“Madame, yours was a fortunate escape,” said the Chevalier, addressing 
the portrait. Would that I had gone with you on the journey. Have you a spirit? 
Well, then observe me; note the bister about my eyes, the swollen lips, the shak- 
ing hands. Twas a lesson I learned some years ago from Monsieur le Marquis, 
your husband, my father. You, Madame, died at my birth, therefore I have known 
no mother. Am I a drunkard, a wine-bibber, a roisterer by night? Say then, who 
taught me? Before I became of age my foolish heart was filled with love which 
must spend itself upon something. I offered this love, filial and respectful, to 
Monsieur le Marquis. Madame, the bottle was more responsive to this outburst 
of generous youth than Monsieur le Marquis, to whom I was a living plaything, a 
clay which he molded as a pastime—too readily, alas! And now, behold! he 
speaks of respect. It would be droll if it were not sad. True, he gave me gold; 
but he also taught me how to use this devil-key which unlocks the pathways of 
the world, wine-cellars and women’s hearts. Respect? Has he ever taken me by 
the hand as natural fathers take their sons, and asked me to be his comrade? Has 
he ever taught me to rise to heights, to scorn the petty forms and molds of life? 
Have I not been as the captive eagle, drawn down at every flight? And for this 
, . respect? Oh, Madame, scarcely! And often I thought of the happiness 
of beholding my father depending on me in his old age!” 

“You thought that, Monsieur?” interrupted the marquis, his eyes losing some 
of their metalic hardness. “You thought that?” What irony lay in the taste of 
this knowledge ! 

“Monsieur,” said the Chevalier with drunken asperity, “permit me to say that 
you are interrupting a fine apostrophe ! . And as a culmination, he would 
have me wed the daughter of your mortal enemy; his mistress! It is some mad 
dream, Madame; we shall soon awake.” 

“Even immediately,” replied the marquis calmly. The Chevalier had snuffed 
more than candles this night. He had snuffed also the belated paternal spark of 
affection which had suddenly kindled in his father’s breast. “Your apostrophe, as 
you are pleased to term the maudlin talk of a drunken fool, is being addressed to 
my wife.” 

“Well?” insolently. 

“Your mother, while worthy and beautiful, was not sufficiently noble to merit 
Ruben’s brush. It is to be regretted, but I never had a portrait of your mother.” 

The roisterers burst into song again . 


“When Ma’m’selle drinks from her satin shoe 
With a Bacchante’s love for a Bacchic brew!” 


How this rollicking song penetrated the ominous silence which had suddenly 
filled the salon! The Chevalier grew rigid. 

“What did I understand you to say, Monsieur?” with an unnatural quietness 
which somewhat confused the marquis. s 

“I said that I never had a portrait of your mother. Is that explicit enough? 
Yonder Rubens was my wife.” The marquis spoke lightly. The tone hid well 
the hot wrath which for the moment obliterated his sense of truth and justice, two 
qualities the importance of which he had never till now forgotten. He watched 
the effect of this terrible thrust, and with monstrous satisfaction he saw the shiver 
which took his son in its chilling grasp and sent him staggering back. “Then you 
return to Paris tomorrow? . . . to be the Chevalier du Cevennes till the end? 
Ah, well! We all have our pastimes,” went on the marquis, deepening the abyss 
into which he was finally to fall. ‘You were mine. I had intended to send you 
about some years ago; but I was lonély, and there was something in your spirit 
which amused me. You tickled my fancy. But now, I am weary; the pastime 
palls; you no longer amuse.” 

The Chevalier stood in the midst of chaos. He was falling, falling. When one 
falls from a great height, when waters roll thunderously over one’s head, strange 
and significant fragments of life pass and repass the vision. And at this moment 
there flashed across the Chevalier’s brain the young Jesuit’s words spoken at the 
Silver Candlestick in Paris. . “An object of scorn, contumely, and forget- 
fulness; to dream what might and should have been; to be proved guilty of a 
crime we did not commit; to be laughed at!” Spots of red blurred his sight; his 
nails sank into his palms; his breath came painfully. 

“Monsieur,” 
dreadful lie?” 

“It would be . . . scarcely worth while.” The marquis controlled his 
agitation by gently patting the gold knob on his stick. His gaze wandered, seek- 
ing to rest upon some object other than his son. The first blinding heat of passion 
had subsided, and in the following haze he saw that he had committed a wrong 
which a thousand truths might not wholly efface. And yet he remained silent, 
obdurate: so little a thing as a word or the lack of it has changed the destinies 
of empires and of men. 7 

A species of madness seized the Chevalier. With a fierce gesture he drew his 
sword. For a moment the marquis thought that he was about to be impaled, but 
he gave no sign of fear. Presently the sword declined gradually till the point 
touched the floor. The Chevalier leaned upon it, swaying slightly. His ٤٥ 
burned like opals. s 

“No, Monsieur, no! I will let you live, to die of old age, alone, in silence, 
surrounded by those hideous phantoms which the approach of death creates from 
ill-spent lives. Since you have taught me that there is no God, I shall not waste 
a curse upon you for this wrong. Think not that the lust to kill is gone; no, no; 
but I had rather let you live to die in bed. So! I have been your pastime? I 
have now ceased to amuse you? . . . as my mother, whoever she may be, 
ceased to amuse?” His sardonian laugh chilled the marquis in the marrow. “And 
I have spent your gold, thinking it lawfully mine? . . . lorded over your 
broad lands, believing myself to be heir to them? . . . been Monsieur le 
Comte this and Monsieur le Comte that? How the gods must have laughed as I 
walked forth among the great, arrogant in my pride of birth and riches! Poor 
fool! Surely, Monsieur, it must be as you say: Heaven and hell are of our own 
contriving. Poor fool! And I have held my head so high, faced the world so fear- 
lessly and contemptuously! . . . to find that I am this, this! My God, Mon- 
sieur, but you have stirred within me all the hate, the lust to kill, the gall of envy 
and despair! But live,” his madness increasing; “live to die in bed, no kin beside 
you, not even the administering hand of a friendly priest to alleviate the horror of 
your death-bed! God! do men go mad this way?” 

The marquis was trembling violently. Words thronged to his lips, only to be 
crushed back by the irony of fate. For a little he would have flung himself at his 
son’s feet. He had lied, lied, lied! What could he say? His tongue lay hot 
against the palate, paralyzed. His brain was confused, dazzled, incoherent. 

“And now for these sponging fools who call themselvse my friends!” The 
Chevalier staggered off toward the dining-hall, from whence still came the rollick- 
ing song . . . It was all so incongruous; it was all so like a mad dream. 

“What are you going to do?” cried the marquis, a vague terror lending him 
speech. “I have lied . . . ” 

“What! have you turned coward, too? What am I going to do? Patience, 
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arm and sword resting on the table where they had at length fallen. 
covered from his stupor. He hurried toward the dining-hall, fumbling his lips, mum- 
bling incoherent senteces. He came to a stand on the threshold. 

“Blundering fool,” he cried passionately, “what have you said and done?” 

At the sound of his father’s voice, the Chevalier’s rage returned; but it was a cold 
rage, actionless. 

“What have I done? I have written it large, Monsieur, that I am only your poor 
bastard. How Paris will laugh!” He gazed around, dimly noting the havoc. He rose, 
the sword still in his grasp, “What! the marquis so many times a father, to die with- 
out legal issue?” 

The marquis raised his cane to strike, so great was 
his passion and chagrin; but palsy seized his arm. 

“Drunken fool!” he roared, “be bastard, then; play 
drunken fool to the end!” 

“Who was my mother?” 

“Find that out yourself. 
know!” 

“It is just as well.” 
pocket his purse. 
father’s feet. 

“The last of the gold you gave me. Now, Monsieur, 
listen. I shall never again cross the threshold of any 
house of yours ; never again shall I look upon your face, 
nor hear with patience your name spoken. In spite of 
all you have done, I shall yet become a man. Some- 
where I shall begin anew. I shall find a level, and from 
that I shall rise. And I shall become what you will 
never become, respected.” He picked up his cloak and 
hat. He looked steadily into his father’s eyes, then 
swung on his heels, passed through the salon, thence to 
the street. 

“Paul?” said Victor. 

“Ts that you, Victor?” quietly. 

“Yes, Paul.” Victor gently replaced the Chevalier’s 
sword into its scabbard, and locking his arm in his 
friend’s, the two walked in silence toward the Corne 
d’Abondance. 

And the marquis? Ah, God—the God he did not 
believe in!—only God could analyze his thoughts. 

“Fool!” he cried, seeing himself alone and the gift 
of prescience foretelling that he was to be henceforth 
and forever alone—-‘‘senile fool! Dotard!” He beat 
about with his cane even as the Chevalier had beaten 
about with his sword. , “Double fool! to lose him for 
the sake of a lie, a damnable lie, and the lack of courage 
to own it!” A Venetian mirror caught his attention. 
He stood before it, and seeing his reflection he beat the 
glass into a thousand fragments. Jehan appeared, white 
and trembling, carrying his master’s candlestick. 

“Ah!” cried the marquis. “’Tis you. Jehan, call 
your master a fool.” 

“I Monsieur?” Jehan retreated. 7 

“Aye; or I promise to beat your worthless body 
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Monsieur, and you will see.” The Chevalier flung apart the doors. His roistering 
friends greeted his appearance with delight. “A toast, Messieurs!” he cried, 
flourishing his sword. 

Only the Vicomte d’Halluys and Victor saw that something unusual had taken 
place. 

“Your friend,” whispered the vicomte, “appears to be touched with a passing 
madness. Look at his eyes.” 

“What has happened?’ murmured Victor, setting down his glass. 

“Bah! Monsieur le Marquis has stopped the Chevyalier’s allowance,” and the 
vicomte sighed regretfully. From where he sat he could see the grim, motionless 
figure of the marquis. 

“Fill up the goblets, Messieurs; to the brim!” The Chevalier stumbled among 
the fallen bottles. He reached the head of the table. Feverishly he poured out a 
glass of wine. “Listen !” with a sweeping glance which took in every face. “To 
Monsieur le Marquis, my noble father! Up, up!” waving his rapier. Yes, mad- 
ness was in his eyes; it bubbled and frothed in his veins, burned and cracked his 
lips. “It is droll! Up, you beggars! . . . up, all of you! You, Vicomte; 
you, Saumaise! Drink to the marquis, the noble marquis, the pious marquis, who 
gives to the Church! Drink it, you beggars; drink it, I say!” The sword-blade 
rang on the table. 

“To the marquis!” they cried in chorus. 

“Ah, that is well! Listen. All this about you will one day be mine? Ah! I 
shall be called Monsieur le Marquis; I shall possess famous chateaux and mag- 
nificent hotels? Fools! ’twas all a lie! I who was am not. I vanish from the 
scene like a play-actor. Drink it, you beggars! Drink it, you wine-bibbers! 
Drink it, you gamesters, you hunters of women! Drink to me, the marquis’s 

fee... bastard!” 

Twelve glasses hung in mid air; twelve faces were transfixed with horror and 
incredulity ; twelve pairs of eyes stared stupidly at the mad toast-master. In the 
salon the marquis listened with eyes distended, with jaw fallen, lips sunken in- 
ward and of a color as sickly as blue chalk . . . A maudlin sob caught one 
roisterer by the throat, and the tablegu was broken by the falling of his glass to 
the table, where it lay shattered in foaming wine. 

“Paul,” cried Victor; “my God, Paul, are you mad 

“I know you not.” Then with a sudden wave of disgust, the Chevalier cried: 
“Now, one and all of you, out of my sight! Away with you! You look too hardily 
at the brand of pleasure on my brow. Out, you beggars, sponges and cheats! 
Out, I say! Back to the devil who spawned you!” He drove them forth with the 
flat of his sword. He saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing, save that he saw 
through blood, that the lust to kill, to rend, and to destroy was on him. The flat 
of his sword fell rudely but impartially. 

Like a pack of demoralized sheep the roisterers crowded and pressed into the 
hall. The vicomte turned angrily and attempted to draw his sword. 

“Fool!” cried Victor, seizing the vicomte’s hand, “can you not see that he is 
mad? He would kill you!” 

“Curse it, he is striking me with his sword!” 

“He is mad!” 

“Well, well, Master Poet; I can wait. What a night!” 

It had ceased snowing; the world lay dimly white. The roisterers flocked 
down the steps to the street. One fell into a drift and lay there sobbing. 

“What now?” asked the vicomte. 

“T am sorry,” said the inebriate. 

“The devil! The Chevalier has a friend here,” laughed the vicomte, assisting 
the roisterer to his feet. “Come along, Saumaise.” 

“T shall wait.” 

“As you please,” and the vicomte continued on. Victor watched them till they dwin- 
dled into the semblance of so many ravens. He rubbed his fevered face with snow, and 
waited. "he 

Meanwhile the Chevalier returned to the table. “Drink, you beggars; drink, I 
say!” The sword swept the table, crashing among the bottles and glasses and candle- 
sticks. “Take the news to Paris, fools! Spell it largely! It will amuse the court. 
Drink, drink, drink!” Wine bubbled and ran about the table; candles sputtered and 
died; still the sword rose and fell. Then came silence, broken only by heavy breathing 
and the ticking of the clock in the salon. ‘The Chevalier sat crouched in his chair, his 
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“Up, Up! You Beggars! Up All of You. Drink to the Noble Marquis!” 
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within an inch of death. Call me a fool, whose wrath overleaped his prudence 
and sense of truth and honor. Call me a fool.” 

PORS 

“Quickly !” The cane rose. 

“God forgive me this disrespect ! 

“A senile, doting fool.” 

“A senile, doting fool!” repeated Jehan, weeping. 

“That is well. My candle. Listen to me.” The marquis moved toward the 
staircase. “Monsieur le Comte has left this house for good and all, so he says. 
Should he return tomorrow `. . . ” 

Jehan listened attentively, as attentively as his dazed mind would permit. 

“Should he come back within a month ” The marquis had by this 
time reached the first landing. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“If he ever comes back 

“I am listening.” 

“Let him in.” 

And the marquis vanished beyond the landing, leaving the astonished lackey 
staring at the vanishing point. He saw the ruin and desolation in the dining- 
hall, from which arose the odor of stale wine and smoke. 

“Mother of Jesus! What has happened?” 
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Monsieur, you are a fool 


CHAPTER 1X—The Fifty Pistoles of Monsieur le Vicomte 


HE roisterers went their devious ways, sobered and subdued. So deep was 

their distraction that the watch passed unmolested. Usually a rout was round- 
ed out and finished by robbing the watch of their staffs and lanterns; by singing in 
front of the hotel of the mayor or the episcopal palace; by yielding to any ex- 
travagant whim suggested by mischief. But tonight mischief itself was quiet and 
uninventive. Had there been a violent death among them, the roisterers would 
have accepted the event with drunken philosophy. The catastrophe of this night, 
however, was beyond their imagination: they were still-voiced and horrified. The 
Chevalier du Cevennes, that prince of good fellows was a nobody, a son 
of the left hand! Those who owed the Chevalier money or gratitude now recol- 
lected with no small satisfaction that they had not paid their indebtedness. Truly 
adversity is the crucible in which the quality of friendship is tried. 

On the way to the Corne d’Abondance the self-made victim of this night's 
madness and his friend exchanged no words. There was nothing to be said. But 
there was death in the Chevalier’s heart; his chin was sunken in his collar, and 
he bore heavily on Victor’s arm; from time to time he hiccoughed. Victor bit 
his lips to repress the sighs which urged against them. 


“Where do you wish to go, Paul?” he “asked, when they arrived under the 


green lantern and tarnished cherubs of the tavern. 

“Have I still a place to go?” the Chevalier asked. 
ever you will; I am in your keeping.” 

So together they entered the tavern. 

“Maitre,” said Victor to Le Borgne, “is the private assembly in use?” 

“No, Monsieur; you wish to use it?” 

“Yes; and see that no one disturbs us.” 

In passing throv~h the common assembly, Victor saw Du Puys and Bouchard 
in conversation with the Jesuits. Brother Jacques glanced carelessly in the 
Chevalier’s direction, frowned at some thought, and turned his head away. The 
Iroquois had fallen asleep in a chair close to the fire. In a far corner Victor dis- 
covered the form of the Vicomte d’Halluys; he was apparently sleeping on his 
arms, which were extended across the table. 

“Why do I dislike that man?” Victor asked in thought. “There is something 
in his banter which strikes me as coming from a man consumed either by hate or 
envy.” He pushed the Chevalier into the private assembly, followed and closed 
the door. 

“Ah!” The Chevalier sank into a chair. “Three hours ago I was laughing 
and drinking in this room. Devil take me, but time fiies!” 

“God knows, Paul,” said Victor, brokenly, “what you have done this night. 
You are mad, mad! What are you going to do? You have publicly branded 
yourself as the illegitimate son of the marquis.” 

“It is true,” simply. 

“True or false, you have published it without cause or reason. Good God! 
and they will laugh at you; and I will kill all who laugh in my presence. What 
madness!” Victor flung his hat on the table, strode the length of the room, beat- 
ing his hands and rumpling his hair. 

“How you go on, Victor!” said the Chevalier with half a smile. 
love me still?” 

“And will, to the latest breath in my body. 
so wholly as I love you.” 

“T would lose two marquisates rather than be without this knowledge.” 

“But oh! what have you done? ‘Tomorrow What will you do to- 
morrow ?” 

“Tomorrow? A bottle of wine, lad; and wherefore tomorrow? Tomorrow? 
There will always be a tomorrow. The world began on one and will end on one. 
So give me wine, bubbling with lies, false promises, phantom happiness, mockery 
and despair. Wach bottle is but lies; and yet how well each bottle tells them! 
Wine, Victor; do you hear me? I must never come sober again; in drunken- 
ness, there lies oblivion. What! shall I come sober to feel, to care? 
to hear them laugh? No, no! See!” brushing his forehead, beaded with 
moisture, “I am sweating gall, lad. God!” striking the table with his fist, “could 


“Ah well, lead on; wher- 


“And you 


I know of no other man I love 


you but look within and see the lust to kill, the damnation and despair! Woe to 
him whom I hear laugh! And yet . he will be within his rights. When- 


ever men tire of torturing animals, nature gives them a cripple or a bastard to 
play with. And look! I am calm, my hand no longer shakes.” 
Victor leaned against the chimney, haggard of face, silent of tongue. > 
The Chevalier took out a letter and held it close to the candle-light. He sighed. 


Victor saw that he was not looking at the letter, but through it and beyond. Some 
time passed. 
“And, Victor, I was going back to Paris tomorrow, to life and to love. With- 


in this scented envelope a woman has written the equivalent of ‘I love you!’ as 
only a loving woman can write it. How quickly the candle would eat it! But 
shall I destroy it? No. Rather let me keep it to remind myself what was and 
what might have been. Far away from here I shall read it again and again, till 
it crumbles in my hand and scatters into dust.” He hid the letter in his doublet 
and drew forth a miniature. Like a ruddy ember it lay in his hand. “Paris! O 
prince of cities, there lies upon your stones the broken cup which held my youth!” 
The yellow of the candle and the red of the fire gave a singularly rich tone to his 
face, from which the dullness of intoxication was suddenly gone. 

“Paul, you are breaking my heart,” cried Victor, choking. -His poet’s soul, 
and only such as his, could comprehend how full was the Chevalier’s cup of misery. 

“Only women’s hearts break, lad, and then in vefse. Shall I weep? No. Let 
me laugh; for, my faith, it is laughable. I brought it on myself. Fate led me to 
the precipice, and I myself jumped over. Yesterday I had pride, I was heir to 
splendid estates, with forty thousand livres the year to spend. Tonight 
Let me see; the vicomte owes me fifty pistoles. It will be a start in life . . à. 
And much have I snuffed besides candles tonight! By all means, let me laugh.” 
This irony overcame Victor, who sat down, covered his face, and wept noise- 
lessly. ۰ 

“You weep? And I 

“But what made you speak? 
this misfortune?” 

“On my word, Victor, I do not know. Wine, perhaps; perhaps anger, mad- 
ness, or what you will. I know only this: I could not help myself. Poor fool! 
Yes, I was mad. But he roused within me all the disgust of life, and it struck me 


I am denied the joy of cursing.” 
In God’s name, what possessed you to publish 


The Chain of Communication 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching other 
subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step- 
by-step extension from neighbor 
to neighbor must continue across 
the continent without a stopping 
place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until the 
whole country is covered. There 
can be no limit to the system of 
which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance 
that talk can be carried. 


Because these are the fundamental 
needs of a nation of telephone 
users, the Bell System must pro- 
vide universal service. 


ACH Bell Telephone is the 

center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another who 
requires a radius of lines stretch- 
ing still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s 
radius is still a third, whose re- 
quirements mean a further exten- 
sion of the lines, and-so on. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes a new 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


A Quaint Summer Resort High Up 
In The Ozarks of Southern Illinois 


Bring the children and let them romp in the open, sheltered by 
the shade of our massive natural forest trees through which spark- 
ling brooks wind among the cliffs. 

Dixon Springs is an old Indian camping ground. They understood 
the medicinal value of its spring water and called it ‘‘Na-Mon-O-Ma’’ 
which means ‘*Water of the Great Spirit’’. 

Springs Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are heavy in mineral constituents which 
act as a specific for Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney and Bladder trouble, 
Malaria, etc. 


The Illinois Chemist State Water Survey in his analysis of Spring |. 


No. 7 remarks, ‘“The mineral constituents are very low, the water 
being only one-half as strong as the famous Poland Springs water. 
Such waters are valued on account of their purity’’. 

We are above the mosquito line and the nights are truly delightful. 
Dancing pavillions, billiard halls, tennis courts, croquet grounds, 
etc., and churches near by. 

The murmuring cedars and hemlocks speak — Come to Dixon 
Springs. 

Write for illustrated booklet showing map, terms and full in- 
formation, 


Dixon Springs Hotel Co. 
Box 77, Dixon Springs, Pope Co., Ill. 


ESEREN 


When in Detroit Stop at 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


Cor. Adams and Park Sts. 


New and Absolutely 
Fire Proof 


In the center of the theatre, shopping and business district» 
Has large convention hall and grand roof garden cafe. Music 
from 6.00 p. m. to 12.00 p.m. Every room has private bath. 
European plan, Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


ST YPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 

5 up. First class Machines /resh from 
= Mfrs, Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 


| tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est, 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


One System 


One Policy 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th Street 
Subway and 
53rd Street 

Elevated 


Broadway cars 
from Grand 
Central Depot 
pass the door 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First- Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 
$2.50 With Bath 
and up 
Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk 
to 20 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


If Coming to New York Why 
Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING 14W; 103a st. 


New York 


Select, Homelike, Economical Suites of Parlor, کے‎ 
Bedroom and Private Bath for two persons $2.00 
daily. Suites of three and four rooms for large 
families, at special weekly or monthly rates from 
May Ist to October 1st. Write for descriptive 
booklet L with fine map of City. 
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Sire ' Insurance Company, of Gartford, Conn. 
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_ for-Insuriinee against loss or damage by fire by the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, in the 
zed ریت‎ 
property being estimated by the Applicant. 
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ARLINGTON, HOME OF ROBERT E. LEE 


HIS is a reproduction of an application for a policy 
in the Hartford bearing the signature of Robert E. 
Lee, the greatest of the South’s leaders during the 
Civil War. 
In a previous advertisement we reproduced a policy 
written by the Hartford on the home of Abraham Lincoln. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, in its business 
experience of over a hundred years, has protected alike, 
men of the North and South. No sectional lines exist in 
the business of this great company, and it will give you 
the same protection it gave to Lee and Lincoln. 
When next you need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTF ORD 


7 مار‎ the said applicant hereby covenants and agrees wani with said Company, that the foregoing is a just, full. and 
tre. ‘eapevition of all the facts and circumstances in regard to the condition sitantion, value and risk of the property to be in- 
sured, so far as the same are known to the applicant and are material to the risk. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH OF ROBERT E. LEE 


“That is all. Good night, Major. I shall sign your papers at nine tomorrow.” 

Du Puys returned to his party. They asked questions mutely. 

“Father,” he said to Chaumonot, “here is a coil. Monsieur le Chevalier du Ce- 
vennes, son of the Marquis de Perigny, wishes to sign for Quebec.” 

The Vicomte d’Halluys lifted his head from his arm. But.none took notice of him. 

“What!” cried Brother Jacques. “That fop? . . . in Quebec?” 

“Tt is as I have the honor of telling you,” said Du Puys. “There is something go- 
ing on. We shall soon learn what it is.” 

The Vicomte d’Halluys rose and came over to the table. “Do I understand you to 
say that the Chevalier is to sign for Quebec?” His tone possessed a disagreeable 
quality. He was always insolent in the presence of churchmen. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” said Du Puys. “You were with him tonight. 
explain the Chevalier’s extraordinary conduct? 
thousand livres tonight.’ 

“He has, indeed, lost them.” The vicomte seemed far away in thought. 

“Forty thousand livres?” murmured Brother Jacques. He also forgot those around 
him. Forty thousand livres, and he had never called one hundred his own! 

“Monsieur,” repeated the Major, “can you account for the Chevalier’s strange be- 
havior?” 

“I can,” said the vicomte, “but I refuse. There are looser tongues than mine. I 
will say this: the Chevalier will never enter his father’s house again, either here, in 
Paris, or in Perigny. There is hot blood in that family; it clashed tonight; that is 
all. Be good to the Chevalier, Messieurs; let him go to Quebec, for he cannot remain 
in France.” 

“Has he committed. a crime?” asked Du Puys anxiously. 

“No, Major,” carelessly, “but it seems that some one else has.” 

“And the Chevalier is shielding him?” asked Brother Jacques. 

The vicomte gazed down at the young Jesuit, and smiled contemptuously. 
shielding some one, you ask? I do not say so. 


Perhaps you can 
He tells me that he has lost forty 


9و 


“Is he 
But keep your Jesuit ears open; you 


= Ture estimated value of Personal Property, and of each Building to be حم‎ and thé@sum to be insured on each, must be stated separately. 
I Sonal Property is situated in two or more Buildings, the value and amount to be insured in each must be stated separately. 
Al Per: onal Property, the same description should be given of the Building containing the ge as if Insurance is wanted onthe’ Building. 
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blind. But regret is the cruelest of mental 
poisons; and there is enough in my cup 
without that. And that poor marquis; I 
believe I must have caused him some an- 
noyance and chagrin.” 

“But what will you do?” 

“What shall I do? Paris shall see me 

no more, nor France. I shall go 
Yes; thanks, Brother Jacques, thanks! 
shall go to that France across the sea and 
become . . . a grand seigneur, own- 
ing a hut in the wilderness. Monsieur le 
Chevalier, lately a fop at court will be- 
come a habitant of the forests, will wear 
furs, and seek his food by the aid of a 
musket. It will be a merry life, Victor; 
no dicing, no tennis, no women, no wine.” 
The Chevalier rested his chin in his hands, 
staring at the candle. “On Thursday next 
there will be a mask ball at the Palais 
Royal; but the Chevalier du Cevennes will 
not be with his company. He will be on 
the way to New France, with many an- 
other broken soldier, to measure his sword 
against fortune’s. And from the camp- 
fires, lad, I shall conjure up women’s faces, 
and choose among the most patient . . . 
my mother’s. Vanity!’ suddenly. “But 
for vanity I had not been here. Look, Vic- 
tor; it was not wine, it was not madness. 
It was vanity in the shape of a grey cloak, 20 entire? Do they rise above 
a grey cloak. Will you call Major du ا‎ SERPS aE aa | 
Puys?” ا وپ یی‎ : : 

“Paul, you can not mean it?” 


~ y = 


Dartford 4 


sum of - (ure 


it stone, brick, «‏ نشم ساب زی 

or wood? How many sto- | 

ries high? Where situated ?| 

| When built? Which part | 
eo occupied by Applicant ? 
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- walls of brick? Are they | 


Roor—What is it‏ ےی 


FS ment Are the gutters stone, | 


“Frankly, can I remain in France? یر‎ anode. ور‎ dere ا‎ 
Have I not already put France behind © seuttle and stairs fot? i. | 
me?” k 1 
“ that’s ome 97 \ 4, Are the stoves and apparatus 
And what's to become of me?” asked Mo سی‎ albii مھ‎ pupae aed 
the poet. red, and will you engage او‎ 5 
“You? Why, you will shortly find Mad- وا سی یر‎ 


ame de Brissac, marry her, and become a 
fine country gentleman. And when Maz- 
arin becomes forgetful or dies, you will re- 
turn to Paris, your head secure upon your 
shoulders. As for me, New France, and a 
fresh quill, and I will be a man yet,” smil- 
ing. “And I give you the contents of my 
rooms at the Candlestick.” 

“What! live among these ghosts of hap- 
py times? I could not!” 

“Well, I will sive them to Mignon, then. | ۱ دنا‎ rome 00 دا‎ 
There is one who will miss me. Will you Pah ا‎ ig i 
call the major, or shall 1?” à 

“I will call him, since you are determ- 
“ined.” ; 

2 of the one to be insured? 

I shall take the grey cloak, too, lad. I ۰ And how occupied ? El: 
will wear that token of vanity into rags. 
Faith, I have not looked at it once since 
I loaned it to you.” 

“And the unknown?” 

“When we come to the end of a book, my 
poet, we lay it down. What woman’s love 
could surmount this birth of mine, these 
empty pockets? I have still some reason; 
that bids me close the book. Yonder, from 
what I have learned, they are in need of 
men’s arms and brains, not ancestry, noble 
birth. And there is some good blood in 
this arm, however it may have come into 
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5. Doi the enter a chim- 5 
Hoy? فو با‎ it built from ` 
the ground? Do pipes passi ۹ 
one or more wood esere! 
or floors 7 If 30, how secured? 


What fuel is used ?. And 6 


` how are ashes disposed of ? 


lighting ? 
. For what purpose is T e 8 


Distance and materials of oth) 9 
er buildings, within 100 feet 


s What other insurance is there’ 10 
npon the property, and at! 
what office ? Has this Com- | 
pany any other Insurance | 
within 100 feet of this risk? | 


Ts the property mort ? 11 
And to what amount? Iv . 
there any insurance by the 
mortgagee ? i 


| 
. fs there any other party in- 12 
terested in the property ? | 


` Has the building a lightning 13 


the world.” The Chevalier extended it rok? Hf so, ist on the old 
across the table and the veins swelled upon | JE or new plan? 
the wrist and hand. “Seek the major, i bade Rea. 
lad.” HON } 
When the major entered the Chevalier 


2 


stood up. “Monsieur,” he said, “pardon 
me for interrupting you, but is it true that 
tomorrow you sail for Quebec?” 

“The weather permitting,” answered Du 
Puys, vaguely wondering why the Cheva- 
lier wished to see him. His shrewd glance 
traveled from the Chevalier to Victor, and 


7 
he saw that they had been drinking. i 
ék bd ہے میں‎ 
Thanks,” said the Chevalier. “You are 
recruiting ?” 


“Yes, Monsieur. 
differently well.” 
“Is there room in your company for an- 
other recruit?” 
“You have a friend who wishes to seek his fortune?” smiling grimly. 
“I am speaking for myself. I wish to visit that country. Will you accept my 
sword and services?” 
: “You, Monsieur?’ dumbfounded. 
jesting !” 
“Not at all. I shall never return to Paris.” 
Monsieur le Comte . . . ” began Du Puys. 
; The Chevalier raised his hand. “Not Monsieur le Comte; 
Chevalier du Cevennes; Cevennes for the sake of brevity.” 
“Monsieur, then, pardon a frank soldier. The life at Quebec is not at all suited to 
one who has been accustomed to the ease and luxury of court. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between De Guitaut’s company in Paris and Du Puy’s ragged band 
in Quebec. Certainly, a man as rich as yourself . . ہہ‎ 
T have not a denier in my pockets,” said the Chev alier, with a short laugh. 
Not at present, perhaps,” replied Du Puys. “But one does not lose forty thousand 
livres in a night, and that, I understand, is your revenue.” 
T lost them tonight,” quietly. 3 
Forty thousand livres?” gasped the soldier. “You have lost a fortune, then?” 
“Yes; and more than that, I have lost the source from which they came. I see 
that you are mystified. Perhaps you will learn in the morning how I came to lose this 
fortune. Will you accept my sword?” 
“Monsieur,” answered Du Puys, 
you w ill have changed your mind.” 
And if not?” 
“Then I will give you a place in the company. 
Stand . , 


é 
‘It is not necessary that you should. 
Sufficient?” 


“Your courage is well known, Monsieur.” 


I have succeeded in- 


“You, a common trooper in Quebec? You are 


simply Monsieur le 


“you are in wine. Come to me in the morning; 


But. word of honor, I do not under- 


The question is, is my past record as a soldier 


Se 
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| will hear something tomorrow.” Noting with. satisfaction .the color on Brother 

O: : Jacque’s cheeks, the vicomte turned to Captian Bouchard. “I have determined 
to take a cabin to Quebec, Monsieur. I have some land near Montreal which I 
wish to investigate.” 

“You, Monsieur?” said the sailor. “The only cabin-room left is next to mine, 
and expensive.” 

“I will-pay you in advance. I must go to Quebec. I cannot wait.” 

“Very well, Monsieur.” 


“MO Baby" 


The vicomte went to the door of the’ private assembly and knocked boldly. 
Victor answered the summons. 
oe “D’Halluys?’ cried Victor, stepping back. 
ken omen “Yes, Monsieur., Pardon the intrusion, but I have something to say to Mon- 
aint pg apt ay sieur le Chevalier. f ; a Sip 
“a سم‎ He bared his head, looked serenely into Victor’s doubting eyes, and turned to 
Other must p young. the Chevalier, whose face was without any sign of welcome or displeasure. “Mon- 
ah r y4 sieur,” the vicomte began, “it is very embarrassing—Patience, Monsieur le Sau- 
bum, 2 ee dain maise!” for Victor had laid his hand upon his sword; “my errand is purely pacific. 
cheeks will, carefully It is very embarrassing, then, to approach a man so deeply in trouble as yourself. 
guarded ~ Mother's I know not what madness seized you tonight. I am not here to offer you sym- 
girlish comp EXON سر‎ pathy ; sympathy is cheap consolation. I am here to say that no man shall in my 
tained by the use of presence speak lightly of your misfortune. Let me be frank with you. I have 
Palmolive. often envied your success in Paris; and there were times when this envy was not 
unmixed with hate. But a. catastrophe like that tonight wipes out such petty 
things as envy and hate.” 
“Take care, Monsieur,” said Victor haughtily. He believed that he caught an ۱ 
=. undercurrent of raillery. 
٠ ; “Why, Monsieur, what have I said?” looking from one to the other. 
° e 93 “Proceed, Vicomte,” said the Chevalier, motioning Victor to be quiet. He 
How Palm and Olive Oils Have Made Wa \ was curious to learn what the vicomte had to say. 
7 A “To continue, then: you are a man of extraordinary courage, and I have 
PALMOLIVE Unlike Any Other Soap 1 7 always admired you even while I envied you. Tonight I lost to you some fifty 
a “v pistoles. Give me the happiness of crossing out this trifling debt,” and the vicomte 
The ancient Orientals have taught a mighty lesson on the care of the skin. For ages counted out fifty golden pistoles which he laid on the table. There was no particle 
3 past the famous beauties of the Orient have possessed marvelous complexions; as a result of of offense in his actions. ۱ : Rees ۰ 
using Palm and Olive Oils. PALMOLIVE Soap owes its splendid cleansing and beautifying “To prove to you my entire good will, I will place my life into your keeping, 
properties to this secret of the Orient. Palmolive is, therefore, quite different from all Monsieur le Chevalier. Doubtless Saumaise has told you that at present Paris is 
others. It is more than a mere soap. minhabitable both to himself and to me. The shadows of the Bastile and the ۱ 
PACES" DOSE More Than Thero Olle Alone Can Do block cast their gloom upon us. W e have conspired against the head of the state, . | 
Palmolive Cream Now, after 36 years of study, of determining what heretofore has been which is Mazarin. There is a certain paper, which, if seen by the cardinal, will 
‘A igure white éreash, utterly Jacking in soap, we have blended these two beautifying oils in a soap | cause the signing of our death warrants. Monsieur de Saumaise, have you any 
manufactured, in کی‎ of the utmost quality. ` $ / idea who stole your cloak?” 
nal formula. و‎ Fresh, Green Hue From Olive Oil نک‎ “Tt was not my cloak, Monsieur,” said Victor, with a frown; “it was loaned 
Penetrates and softens Palmolive is perfectly pure. Contains no free alkali. No artificial color : x وو کو‎ 
the skin, cleansing the |} is used. The olive oil gives this soap its delicate green. to me by Monsieur le Chevalier. 
Seems bank Oh coma. This is why Palmolive is used by so many mothers for bathing Baby. “Yours?” cried the vicomte, turning to the Chevalier. 
tion. Pure, Oriental Fragrance SY ens”? 


Sere مسر ا‎ Wooo ton a ipa Hirer otor is faintly, yet delightfully fragrant. The dainty “I was wondering where I had seen it before. Hang me, but this is all pretty 
we will ead Jon 8 زوا‎ ET Paha O well muddled up. There was a traitor somewhere, or a coward. What think you, 
Saumaise; does not this look like Gaston of Orleans?” 
Victor started. “I never thought of him!” 
“Ah! If Gaston has that paper, France is small, Monsieur,” said the vicomte, 
addressing the Chevalier. “I learned that you are bound for Quebec. Come, Sau- 
maise; here is our opportunity. Let the three of us point westward.” 


facsimil f Pal 
are lane aS 5 m- Palmolive Conquers Hard Water 


Palmolive lathers freely in kard water as well as soft.. This feature 
alone makes it doubly valuable where soft water is not plentiful. 


Palmolive Lasts Longer 
When you try Palmolive you will be delighted that 
it lasts so long. It remains firm even when worn to 
wafer thinness. 


Palmolive's surprisingly low cost com d with it: vs : : 1 : ۰ g ia Ai 
PALMOLIVE high quality, its wide variety یم‎ uaea Its, Ondak Woe Victor remained silent. As oil rises to the surface of water, so rose his dis- 
ing effect upon all complexions, its long lasting abilit 2 ٦ F 2 = i e 
CREAM makes it extremely economical, g 2: trust. He could not shut out the vision of that half-smile of the hour gone. 


“Monsieur,” said the Chevalier, looking up, “this is like you. You have some- 
thing of the Bayard in your veins. It takes a man of coufage to address me, after 
what has happened. I am become a pariah; he who touches my hand loses caste.” 

“Bah! Honestly, now, Chevalier, is it not the man rather than the escutch- 
eon? A trooper is my friend if he has courage; I would not let a coward black 
my boots, not if he were a king.” 

“Tf ever I have offended you, pray forgive me.” 

“Offended me? Well, yes,” easily. “There was Madame de Flavigny of Nor- 
mandy; but that was three years ago. Such affairs begin and end quickly. My 
self-love was somewhat knocked about; that was all. If the weather permits, 
the Saint Laurent will sail at one o’clock. ‘Till then, Messieurs,” and bowing 
gravely the vicomte retired. 

Both Victor and the Chevalier stared at the door through which the vicomte 
vanished. Victor frowned; the Chevaiier smiled. 

“Curse his insolence !” cried the poet, slapping his sword. 
“Lad, what an evil mind you have!” said the Chevalier in surprise. 
“There is something below all this. Did he pay you those pistoles he lost to 
you in December ?” 
“To the last coin.” 
“Have you played with him since?” 
| Model “30” K—Five passenger Touring Car, Com- $1300 “Yes, and won. Last night he won back the amount he lost to me; and with 
} 
| 
| 
۱ 
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Send two 2-cent stamps for sample and free 
booklet ‘The Easy Way to Beauty NOW! 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 


480 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Price 50c 
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lete equipme self k P F 
j رکوس جس‎ REE these fifty pistoles our accounts are square. What have you against the vicomte? 
I have always found him a man. And of all those who called themselves my 


| 9 friends, has not he alone stood forth?” 
ORE HAN A EAR S ERVICE “There is some motive,” still persisted the poet. 
۷۲ “Time will discover it.” 
“Oh, the devil, Paul! he loves Madame de Brissac ; and my gorge rises at 


the sight of him.” 
“What! is all Paris in love with Madame de Brissac? You have explained 
Every man has a right to love.” 


your antipathy. 
“I know it.” 


| 17,801 miles—without pause, without rest, without adjust- “I wonder how it happens that I have never seen this daughter of the Mont- 
۱ ments or repairs—in six weeks. پت‎ Sh aoe 
۱ è 5 “You have your own affair. 
| Without stopping the motor save once when dirt clogged “Past tense, my lad, past tense. Now, I wish to be alone. I have some think- 
h f d > d ing to do which requires complete isolation. Go to bed and sleep, and do not 
| the fee pipe. worry about me. Come at seven; I shall be awake.” The Chevalier stood and 
| : : 7 5 . held forth his arms. They embraced. Once alone the outcast blew out the candle, 
| That 1S the remarkable achievement of a Warren 30” K touring Car, folded his arms on the table, and hid his face in them. After that it was very still 
which under the official sanction of the American Automobile Associa- in the private assembly, save for the occasional moaning in the chimney. 
۳ tion, has thus set the first and only official mark made by a pleasure 
| car in a non-stop run. CHAPTER X—The Diligence from Rouen and ihe Masquerading Ladies 
Consider that 10,000 miles is reckoned a high average mileage for a year’s HE diligence from Rouen rolled and careened along the road to Rochelle. _ 
use of a car. Eddies of snow, wind-formed, whirled hither and thither, or danced around 
the vehicle like spirits possessed of infinite mischief. Here and there a sickly 
Consider the number of stops, rests, repairs and adjustments of the average tree stretched forth its barren arms blackly against the almost endless reaches of 
car during the year. white. Sometimes the horses struggled through drifts which nearly reached their 
3 1 bellies; again, they staggered through hidden marsh pools. The postilion, 
Get the full meaning of this remarkable Warren achievement, wrapped in a blanket, cursed deeply and with ardor. He swung his whip not so 


much to urge the horses as to keep the blood moving in his body. Devil take 


٠ 5 ٠ ۰ ۰ one 2 as 7 
Does it not attest conclusively to the extraordinary sturdiness, stability and women who forced him to follow the king’s highway in such weather! Ten miles 


$ service of Warren construction and Warren quality? back they. had passed a. most: promising inn, Stop? Not they! Rochelle, 
Make it a point to see the Warren line at your very earliest opportunity. Rochelle, and nothing but Rochelle! 
à ‘ ; : : “How lonely!” A woman had pushed aside the curtain and was peering into 
Note their graceful body lines, their beautiful and lasting finish, their deep the night. There was no light save that which came from the pallor of the storm, 
and luxurious upholstering and their extraordinary equipment. dim and misty. “It has stopped snowing. But how strange the air smells!” 
“It is the sea . . . Weare nearing the city. It is abominably cold.” 


Catalogs on request. 


. “The sea, the sea!” The voice was rich and young, but heavy with weariness. 
“And we are nearing Rochelle? Good! My confidence begins to return. You 


THE WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY must hide me well, Anne.” 


426 Holden Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


“Mazarin shall never find you. You will remain in the city till I take leave 
of earthly affairs.” 


(To Be Continued) 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Our Profit 8 Per Cent 


Goodyear tires have reached the top- 
most place. They now outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires, in the past 
24 months, has increased by 500 per cent. 


Just because of publicity — because myr- 
iads of users told myriads of others the 
immense economy of No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Now we shall venture the fullest pub- 
licity. And the first step will be a discus- 
sion of profit on this highest grade of tire. 


Today we join the advocates of full and 
frank publicity. 


We believe that tire buyers are entitled 
to know every fact that affects them. 


You who pay money should know what 
you get. Also what the makers get. 


That which is right can prevail in the 
limelight. That which is wrong can’t pros- 
per by hiding. 


So we shall publish here, in the next few 
weeks, some startling facts about tires. 


The Truth About Cost of Tires 


the rated size. That means 10 
per cent more air—1l10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. And 
that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

With these oversize tires, of 
the costliest construction—these 
tires that can’t rim-cut—we met 
the price of standard old-type 
tires. 

The result is this: 


` This tire—called No-Rim-Cut 
—has ended -rim-cutting forever. 


‘Saving 25 Per Cent 


Next came the question of 
blow-outs—caused by adding ex- 
tras to the car—by overloading 
tires. 


To avoid this we made No- 
Rim-Cut tires 10 per cent over 


Last Year’s Profit 
8.57 Per Cent 


That in a risky business, with 
fluctuating materials, on a tire 
that’s guaranteed. 


The point is this: 

Tires can’t be made more eco- 
nomically than in this mammoth, 
modern plant. 

Men can’t stay in this business, 
with the risks it involves, on a 
smaller margin of profit. 

In No-Rim-Cut tires you get 
as much for your money as any 
maker ever can give. And you 
know what you get. 

If you consider that fair, it’s 
another reason for insisting on 
these premier tires. 


Our 1912 Tire Book— based on 3 
years of tire making —is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


Our profit last year on No- 
Rim-Cut tires was 8.57 per cent. 


With the largest output—with 
the most modern equipment— 
our selling price has averaged 
about 8% per cent over cost. 


0 ۴ 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


So we employ these things. 
And we use everything else 
which these years of test have 
proved most economical—in the 
cost per mile. 


Saving 23 Per Cent 


Then came the question of rim- 
cut tires. We examined thou- 
sands of ruined tires, of every 
make. And we found that 23 per 
cent of the clincher type were 
rim-cut. 


So we brought out a patent 
new-type tire—a hookless tire— 
which makes rim-cutting impos- 
sible. 


At first this type was expen- 
sive. It added one-fifth to our 
price. But our multiplied output 
quickly reduced it, until it now 
costs users no more than stand- 
ard old-type tires. 


Tires can be made to fit any 
price which users want to pay. 
The only just comparison is the 
cost per mile. 

Cheap tires may cost far more 
per mile than tires at twice the 
price. 

Tires may also be too costly— 
too fine in composition to endure. 

The object of the expert is the 
lowest cost per mile. That has 
been our object for some 13 
years. 


How We Know 


We make our comparisons on 
a tire testing machine, where 
four tires at a time are worn out 
under all sorts of road conditions. 
Meters record the mileage. 

There we have compared some 
200 fabrics, and some forty form- 
ulas for treads. 

There we have tested every 

method and process. There we 
have compared rival tires with 
our own. 
__ Thus we have proved that Up- 
River Para—the costliest rubber 
—is cheapest on the mileage ba- 
Sis. 

Thus we have proved that 
long-fibre Sea Island cotton—the 
costliest material—is cheapest in 
the end for fabrics. 

We have proved that wrapped 
tread tires—the costliest con- 
Struction — are cheaper than 
moulded tires—for the user. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


a (584) 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


Edited by JOHN C. SIMS 


HE season has been so late, 
there is still time to put out 
all kinds of bedding plants. 
The salvia is one of the fin- 

est bedders of the list; when plant- 
ed at the base of the house with 
geraniums, coleus, and alternan- 
thera in front, it shows to wonder- 
ful advantage. Bonfire is a dwarf 
variety, and more desirable than 
the old splendens. It is early flow- 
ering, too. There are other dwarf 
varieties equally floriferous. A 
white or cream colored variety was 
introduced last year. If plants 
cannot be obtained, seed sown at 
once, in rich soil, will soon make 
blooming sized plants. Salvias 


will not thrive in the shade. 7 
Every flower grower should} j ewar - 
grow asters. The a 5 


~ 
e 
_ 


improvements 
aa in this old ae during 
the last few years have been won-| & 
derful. I had blooms last year Speedometer 
which rivaled the chrysanthemum 
in form and color. The varieties 
are legion. The late branching 


e 
kinds make the finest flowers. The adds immensely to 7 
comet astors have blossoms with | $ a 
petals twisted and irregular. They the pleasure and Q 
lack substance. Queen of the Mar- safety of auto- 


: 0 6 9 ket is the earliest variety in gen- bili 
eral cultivation ; it has but little 

Why not iry United States Tires e show in this hot clime. Aster seed | & 0001 ing 

should be sown at intervals of two 

weeks for a succession of bloom. 


Inasmuch as you have no positive proof Keep this in mind: The first cost is the Never let the plants suffer for cul- if The Stewart 18 the most 
that United States Tires are not stronger same as though you continued to use tivation or food if you want the| $ oe e e 
and more durable than the kind youare tires in the ordinary way. You are not finest flowers. By disbudding and | $ efficient speed indicator 
using, why not try them ? asked to 5 take a chance’’— not even in the allowing only eight or ten blooms 

You might-make an interesting—and Matter of price. to each plant, they will be some- | Wi manufactured. It never 
profitable — discovery respecting the Perhaps your tire experience has been thing grand. 2 0٦ 
این ا‎ of mileage service ae is چ‎ satisfactory — or passably so. We hope The sweet peas, daisies, ete., will | & makes a mistake, never 

o build into motor tires when made by it has been. But it may be that tires appreciate a little nitrate of soda . 
a rigid four-factory-test method. made as United States Tires are made— —just a little. I always hesitate | j MISSES a second to the 

For United States Tires are madeasnoother by co-operative skill—would prove even about advising the inexperienced | $ ° 
tires in the world are made. They are the more satisfactory. Possibly far more amateur to use such highly con-| $ hour or an inch to the 
product of the most scientific tire knowledge, satisfactory. centrated fertilizer, for too much | & Slae 
the greatest tire skill, and the combined = he feasibility ieicertainly worth con- is worse than none at all. It is| ا‎ mile 5 pire may cost 
experience of four immense factory organi- بیج ہے‎ ial difficult to tell about such things. 

g — especially so when several € £ ings n 
zations, each of which formerly produced a +rousand motorists who are today using They h ve to be learned by experi-| $ more but t ey cannot do 
tire that was recognized a leader in the "ویر‎ tires exclusively, were in all prob- menting. Farmers never use more | ¥ more. 
tire field. ability at one time or another “on the tan AN pounds to an acre. It - 

Today these same organizations, work- fence” as to whether they would give makes the vines more vigorous and | $ e 
ing with the most modern tire machinery them so much as a trial. the کین کے‎ focus nee Bone Four out of every five 
known to the industry, are operating as a 1 ight ke a meal 18 the ertilizer for roses, to + 
unit to produce a grade of tires that actu- aR و دی‎ te the uke of be used in connection with stable speedometers ın use are 
ally combines every element of strength 6.6 or more United States Tires. or cow manure, preferably the lat-| $ Stewarts 
and every secret of manufacture known ter. Roses should be fertilized | & = 
to the experts of these four organizations. Why not try them? Several times in a season if a maxi- 

mum amount of flowers are to bej M The plants that make the 


obtained. However, if you can ob- 


tain enough natural fertilizer, be a other 20 per cent haven’t 
very sparing in the use of the arti- | fe ہہ‎ 
ı the same facilities; have- 


ficial kind. 
Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick : Feed your garden liberally, and | $ 9 5 
Detachable, and in six styles of tread. Sold Everywhere. if possible never let it suffer for Bn t the same production; 
water, and mulch the ground well | & y 
at the beginning of hot weather. | & sotheycan t manufacture 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK These things well done will insure | & 
a beauty spot rivaling any in the | گا‎ as well or as cheaply. 
world. i 
Chrysanthemums which were] $ Stewart Speedometers 
propagated from slips of last year's | $ e 
plants will soon be two or more y are built the strongest 
feet high if they are not taken in 
~ 1 1 hand at once. Pinch the tops out | B and last the longest. 
“ \ ave 3 O 2 vien 1 ha twelve or eighteen | $ 
ies inches high. This will induce - s sine i 
; branching. Allow only five or six | $ Magpetis principle, employed in 88 
o bunċhes to grow, if large flowers per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
e rice ats جات ا‎ jds a مہ‎ to ing possible the use of slow mov- 
grow blooms of all sizes. This can : : 1 
be done by disbudding. The finest ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 


mums are raised from cuttings bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
put out now. Much judgment] 5 remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 


Cost no more than other kinds 


and have the fastest, latest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The Rapid 
roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and 


: 42 i kes, ~ | should be used in taking them. : s 

S eelall سا4‎ fries hi a the ere Cooks er Never put out one teat f rd or | @ season odometer; 100-mile trip 
ciously—nothing spoils or burns or needs | | A S : رت دا ہا‎ |) 3 
2 watching. You can visit, sew, shop—enjoy yourself out- ا کت ا‎ : pee ا‎ register, can be set back to any 
۸ 8 B doors—your dinner is preparing and never fails to be de- for & ‘highly. dehe bed ne ae tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
9 3 ا‎ A کے‎ ghi 3 a : W fia = > ~ 
licious. Iam making a Special Price 10,000 Cookers der. Such plants do not grow wo springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
2 tall and lank as do the “slips” drop forged swivel joint that will 
& irele SS which are allowed to grow unin- ` 

Ofi g outwear car; noiseless road wheël 


terruptedly from March till No- 
Cooker vember. Later, I shall give min- | گا‎ gears. 


ute directions for growing this 


E EE Cts ee Speedometer Guar- 
to keep it—you won’t lose one penny. My Rapid Questions Answered 8 anteed for Five 
Saves 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel) Carnations in the Garden.—Can | P 

Where you burn gas or coal 2, 3 and 4 hours, you will | the greenhouse varieties of carna- Years 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all that | tions be grown out of doors in this 


waste. But better still your food will taste 75% better— | climate? Mrs. M. 
better flavor, juicy, tender. Write for my Georgia. 


125-Pace Recipe BOOK FREE پت‎ 


Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat I have grown some beautiful telling you why in 
bills at least 4% with a Rapid. How you can use the less blooms from plants in the open our big factory we 
expensive cuts of meat, etc., and have just as appetizing, ground. Several years ago I had can make the best 4 


nourishing food. Send for this Book of 125 famous ا‎ j ۴ a en Be 4 ta AB 
recipes—you too will be amazed atthe saving and com- several plants of the white variety, speedometer at the 


Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 


fort of a Rapid. Write today—remember my Special Queen Louise. They were plant- lowest price, 
Factory Price gives youa Rapid at atrifle above ac-| ed in rich, though thirsty soil. 

tual cost of making. Blooms were cut from those plants WRITE 
WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 160, Detroit, Mich, | every week from April till Novem- TODAY 


ber. The plants wintered without 


protection and bloomed more heay- 0د‎ 
ily than ever the second year. Give Speedometers, $15 to $30 


this “divine flower” a rich tena- Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 


Chickens, Ducks, Eggs, 


7 cious soil if you would succeed. $45 to $70 

Our Bread and Butter Depends on Our Chickens Some grow them under a tempo- 

Therefore we must be successful with them. At it twenty years. Exhibited 16 years. rary lath shade during summer. 
We breed 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, f| A little shade during the hottest Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 

E C. Black Minorcas, Cornish Fowls, Houdans, White Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Pekin and weather helps the color of the 1918 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 

and a Duck eggs $2.00 blooms wonderfully. The Margue- Debit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston‏ کڈ .18 چن ایس eS eggs Ra and‏ پا سے یں ہش ہیں سی 
E ONION rite carnations which are raised Cleveland Philadelphia Kansas City Los Angeles‏ او sgh Se Fee tear‏ 
Uncle Joe NEVIN POULTRY Y ARDS, Uncle Ned from seed are beautiful and bloom Minneapolis Indianapolis London Paris‏ 


the first year. They are hardy 
in this climate. PET  > | 


Route 7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Send for Price List 


[eos L 


N 
\ 
: 
Ap 
N \ N 
(| Model 60 Model 60 
3 NS 
T 
o Thirty-five Horsepower Five 
I P Touring C 
3 ہ‎ 
T assenger Touring Car 
1 
\ 7 O wonder the public is scrambling for this steel and has a single drop. The crank and gear \ \ \ 
\ \ \ car. Nothing in the history of this busi- casings are of aluminum. The front axle is a one \ \ \ 
Th ness has ever equalled it. Of all the ex- piece, drop forged I section fitted with the famous \ \\ 
F ceptional Overland values, that you have Timken bearings. The tires are 34x4—quick de- \\\ 
\ < i tachable. The handsome massive lamps are fin- \\\ 
\ \ been accustomed to, this one has proven the tachable. ihe 1 گن‎ p T 
\ \ \ most conspicuous. ished in solid black with brilliant heavy brass N \ \ 
Te Think of it! trimmings. Self starter $20 extra. T 
N \.N ý NNN 
١ ١ A thirty-five horsepower five-passenger tour- The Overland center control is the one proven \ ~ 
T ing car for $1200. This is the lowest priced and practical location for both operating levers. T 
thirty-five horsepower touring car in the world. Tie memon a ا‎ Rich to operate اس‎ lever $ \\ \ 
T Part for part—point for point—it is the equal of wit اوا ا‎ aR; , و‎ sed as you 6 ae 0 \ T 
\\ any $1500 car made. It has the power—the speed your right hand for driving. It gives you the use EF 
T f the right hand fore d 11 as the left hand H 
I —the comfort—the appearance—and the construc- 2 t 7 right Lic h ore coor bl if Te the le i an 4 \ \ \ 
Fi tion. Take the powerful motor—the strong and OTRE صخشم‎ E اوھ ما‎ ng \\\ 
\ \ rugged rear system—the Vanadium steel gears— one side or the other. You can get in or out of N \ \ 
Ww eee وہ‎ EE 2 either side. It is easy to handle—no stretching \\\ 
T the fine bearings—the pressed steel frame—the hi A r sth P 
T drop forged axles—the big tires—the superb body er or ام‎ a AA پوت ود‎ r manipulate the \ 
T \ work—the high grade upholstery; in fact, take EO دی‎ ae OF CHOEL Tig 
WwW every item that goes into the makeup of this auto- Take the specifications of this $1200 car— F \ 
NN \ ; ; NNN 
\ \ mobile and you will find the duplicate of this car compare them with any $1500 car you know of F N 
Te : p 5 2 Fi 
۶ cannot be had below the fifteen hundred dollar and the only difference you will be able to find is \\\ 
ak iffere مل١‎ 
_ . \ mark. the difference in price. ١ 
TT Here is a car with a powerful, silent, smooth Why pay an additional $300 for a purely im- \ \ \ 
N Q NN : : ° N N N 
/ . \ running, thirty-five horse-power motor. سا‎ i a aginary value? \ N ~ 
o سر سوا ا‎ Ee e Gand staffed Any one of our 2000 dealers will be glad to 
AN pre 3 met! de bal in ti ive you a thorough demonstration any time or NNN 
\ WN with fine hair. The body is finished in our famous 8 OO 
dark Overland blue and the wheels in battleship place you say. سی‎ l 1 ١ 
gray. The transmission is of selective type, three _We have a very interesting book which ex- \ \ \ 
TW speeds and reverse—fitted with the fine F. & S. plains our prent organization—the biggest in the \ \ ` 
annular bennie TETES A a on Erara; A aiat ; aie! مو وا‎ for a copy today. © \ F 
\ 5 rame . N \ N 
: 7 pensive cars in the wor e fra p ' 
حر‎ o E 
I The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio I 
P 
ال‎ 
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. . Model 60-T—$1200 P 
Wheel base, 111 inches; body, 5-passenger fore-door touring; motor, \ \ \ 
\ \ 4% ×46: horsepower, 35; Remy magneto; tires, 34x4 inch Q. D; equipment, \ N N 
N \ three oil lamps in black and brass finish, two gas lamps, horn and gene- 3 \ 
N \ rator. Self-Starter, $20 extra. Top and glass front, $55. 7 \ 
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Father—Mother—Anyone Can 
Now Play Without Practice 


Wouldn’t you like to play, right in your own home, all the 


out 


old-time melodies—all the church hymns—all the pa 
marches—all the wonderful operas—and do it wit 


learning to play—without any practice at all—just as well 


home the musical advantages of the 
city. It will please the wife and keep 
the children at home. And, don’t for- 
get, you will enjoy playing this piano 
just as much as any of the children. 


You Can Afford it Now 


Let us tell you of opr special plan to in- 
troduce one Crown Combinola in your 
neighborhood. Let us tell you what we 
will do if you already have a piano. 
Let us tell you more about the Combi- 
nola, and send you a beautiful book 
about pianos, free. Write us, or send 
this coupon, today, while you think of it. 


This elegant design is one of our most popu- 
lar styles. Moderate priced. Highest grade. 
Beautiful style. This piano may be purchased 
under our special plan. If you want a piano, 
let us prove to you the worth of the Crown. 


Special Coupon 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Tell me about your special plan to 
introduce one Crown Combinola in | 
my neighborhood. Also send me” 
your beautiful book about pianos, 
free of charge. 


as a musician? 


With a Crown Combinola 


You may become as familiar with the 
music of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, 
Chopin, and the other great masters, as 
you are with the news of the day, and 
that, too, without the drudgery of years 
of hand practice. 

You may get the same enjoyment in 
your own home as you would at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. You 
may have concerts, entertainments and 
church meetings without sending for 
someone who has learned to play. 


No Lessons or Practice 


You don’t need to take a lesson in music 
to play anything you want. You don’t 
have to wait for children to grow up so 
they can play for you. You don’t have 
to leave your musical longings unsatis- 
fied because someone begs off because of 
lack of practice. There are no disap- 
pointments because your friends who do 
play have left their music at home. You 
‘can now have music when you want it 
—the kind of music you want—the very 
piece you want—and you or anyone can 
do the playing. That is what a Crown 
Combinola will do for you. 


Always Ready to Play 

It is always ready. It is not the silent 
piano found in so many homes, but one 
that anyone can play, classic music, 
grand opera, old-time airs, church songs, 
latest musical hits, the popular songs 
that everyone is singing and whistling, 
the newest waltzes and two-steps. All 
these you may play, perfectly, if you 
have a Crown Combinola. 


Give This to Your Family 
The best present you can make your 
family is a Crown Combinola. And you 
owe it to them. They have all done 
their share to make your work success- 
ful. Now you should do this one thing 
to make the home life more happy. Give 
the family this one thing that will 
please them most. Let them have at 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


intelligent men and women in every town of 1,000 inhabitants, 


It will pay you well 
Address 


J. F. KEMPTON, Jr., 18 South Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


WANTED Hones 


or over, to handle a special proposition for me. 
and can be worked during your spare time if the town is not too large. 


Little Chickens 


By I. B, NESTOR 


HERE came today in my 
mail, from a good house- 

wife in Georgia a letter 

which requests that I ex- 
plain the cause of bowel trouble in 
young chicks. This is a live sub- 
ject just at this season, and for the 
benefit of the many will give my 
answer here. 

I believe that many of the trou- 
bles with little chicks are traceable 
to debilitated breeding stock. 1 
have also observed that bowel 
troubles are accompanied by faulty 
methods of feeding and care. 

Sloppy corn meal “dough”, too 
much cracked corn, damp, unclean 
quarters, polluted drinking water, 
insufficient green food, lack of 
good sharp grit and exercise, lice, 
mites and exposure to the chill 
winds of early spring are, to a 
greater or less extent, the immedi- 
ate causes of digestive and bowel 
troubles. The ill-begotten, poorly 
hatched chicks are the first and 
sometimes the only ones to suc- 
cumb. ۸ 

During the past eighteen years I 
have had little or no cases of bowel 
trouble with my chicks—a few 
cases now and then—not enough to 
worry about. Dry quarters, pure 
air, sunshine, shade, clean water, 
and a variety of food have been my 
principal care, though I have never 
yet succeeded in raising all chicks 
hatched. 

“Tf the chicks are well hatched 
they are half raised,” as the say- 
ing is, and then you should give 
them the best that you can afford. 
They need nothing whatever to eat 
or drink for at least forty-eight 
hours. If they have clean, sharp 
sand to pick at, it will be good for 
them. Stale bread crumbs or 
rolled oats make an ideal first 
feed, and this should be given on a 
clean surface. Give very little at 
a time—no more than they will eat 
up clean in a few minutes. 

Grit the chick must have from 
the shell to the block, and common 
gravel wont do. I make my chick 
grit by pounding up flint rock in a 
mortar, -and keep it in hoppers 
where the chicks can have access 
to it at all times. 

Johnny cake composed of corn 
meal and middlings (or flour) 
baked in an oven is relished by the 
chicks. We make ours of two 
parts corn meal and one part each 
of ground oats (sifted in fine 
sieve) and middlings with a little 
grit added. This at first. Later 
we add animal meal or sifted meat 
scraps and wheat bran and in- 
crease the quantity of corn meal 
to insure that the cake will be 


or so we crumble the Johnny cake 
up for them and grind the crust 
fine in a meat chopper. Later we 
give it to them in chunks and let 
them pick at it. The crust can be 
softened by wetting slightly with 
water or milk. 

When the chicks are a few days 
old we begin to scatter chick-size 
cracked corn and millet seed in lit- 
ter so they must scratch for it. 
When a week old, they will eat 
whole wheat if they are kept hun- 
gry enough. We aim to feed rolled 
oats once a day. We want our 
chicks to be busy most of the time. 
Our growing chicks require prac- 
tically the same varieties of food 
that laying hens require. We be- 
lieve that when feeding for growth 
we are feeding for eggs in the fu- 
ture. We use good, sound grains, 
vegetable food and meat. The fes- 
tive bug has been much extolled as 
a food for the growing chicks. 
Probably the greatest benefit that 
the chick derives (or the adult 
fowl either) from the elusive bug, 
worm or grasshopper, is the exer- 
cise required to capture it and re- 
tain possession until eaten—by an- 
other chick. As a rule, we. had 
better give animal food in some 
other form to our birds. 

If chicks are confined in un- 
grassed yards they should be fed 
green grass newly cut into short 
lengths. Avoid feeding too much 
corn and corn meal. A little is 
good; too much is bad. A good 
range will do much to counteract 
the ill effects of too much corn, but 
why should we feed too much corn? 
Oats are good for growth. Feed 
more oats; rolled oats, hulled oats, 
scalded oats, boiled oats, ground 
oats. For growth of bone, muscle 
and feather give more oats. 

Clean, fresh charcoal is a ۶ 
aid to digestion. Many feed mc 2a 
instead of Johnny cake to growing 
chicks. This mash should never 
be sloppy. Keep your chicks hap- 
py with sunshine and shade, don’t 
let them get chilled or overheated. 
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Skin,‏ سوا 


soft, white 
hands and good 
hair are physical 
assets of great 
value. No one 
can afford to 
neglect them: 


Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment do more for pim- 
ples, blackheads, red, 
rough and oily skin, 
itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling 
hair, chapped hands, 
and shapeless nails, 
than all other emol- 
lients combined. 


Sold everywhere. Sample of each free. 
Address *‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
u@-Tender - faced mon shave in comfort 
with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT (0. 
HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 
BRANCHES: 

NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 

WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

ATLANTA— Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA —Bellevue Stratford. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Claus Spreckles Building. 
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ATLANTA BRANCH: 1015-18 Fourth Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Main 872 Cable Address Amdit, N. Y, 


BIG BOOK Fre 


‘Contains instructions for Amateur Bands 
Exercises and Scales, By-Laws, Selected 
List of Band Music. Write today! 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out. 

Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. ` 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, 
Box 5, Dixon, Ill. 


Delightful tours through the 
most historic and picturesque 
parts of Europe at lowest cost, with no 
annoyance. Pleasant companionship 


without the disadvantages of large par- 
Stor i ort Nan pages with every 
trouble taken o 

ours to your hands. Write EAGER TOURS 


for rates and particulars. Independent 
Travelers should send for our book 


“Ocean Sailings’'—full of information. 
urope EAGER TOURS, 311 N. Charles St., 


Baltimore, Md. 


es a little more. Inclose postage. 
4 Free beauty pook showing, latest کے‎ hal 
-=i grade switches, 0 
vige, puffs, ete, anted to sell my 
۶ 


wigs, puffs, etc. Women w: 
hair goods. NA AYERS. 
Dept. A492 22 Quincy Street, Chicago, 


AGENTS WANTED xsi territory, 

Good chance to build 
up permanent business. Mail us $10 for 36-pound Feather Bed 
and receive, without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight on 
all prepaid. New feathers. Best ticking. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. TURNER & CORNWELL, Feather Dealers, Dept. 54, 
Charlotte, N. ©. Our reference: Commercial National Bank. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


ےس 


In Rangoon there is a temple where 
the natives in worshipping, strike a great 


bell three times and say; May every 
good thought I have had; every good 
word spoken; every good deed done yo 
throughout the universe with its influence. 


Conducted By 
MARY E BRYAN 


pains to search for them. We Northern people had 
to find Ponce de Leon’s landing place and the Foun- 
tain of Youth.” 

“The Fountain of Youth doesn’t seem to have done 
you much good?” retorted the soft-voiced Southerner, 
looking at the hard, wrinkled face of the elderly 
nymph of the Spring. : 

Two of us paid the entrance fee and went inside 
the house, finding that it sheltered a shallow well of 
crystal-clear water, below which, enclosed in a low 
cement wall, that followed its outlines, was a Cross 
about six feet long, formed of flat stones laid in the 
earth. The stones looked old and were deeply set. 
“This was found near the head of the Cross,” said 
the man, who had admitted us, showing a hollow egg- 
shaped metal receptacle about a foot in length. “It 
was firmly sealed and it contained a time-yellowed 
parchment oh which was written a declaration that 
Ponce de Leon had landed here. It was signed by 
himself. It is now in the archives of Spain.” 

Five cents procured one a drink from the Fountain 
of Youth, but the enterprising guardian of the Spring 
declined to guarantee its rejuvenating effects unless 
we would partake of it daily for several weeks. Judg- 
ing from the well-filled carriages we met coming to 
the place, the latest discovery of Ponce de Leon’s 
Fountain is proving financially valuable to its ex- 
ploiters. “People just do love to be humbugged,” 
said Artemus Ward. 


یر یو ىہ 
Fit For Something Better‏ 


UT on a rather isolated farm, a visitor, a woman, 
was expressing her admiration of the bright face 
and broad brow of the oldest boy of the household. 

“He doesn’t look like a country boy,” she said. 
“Surely you don’t intend that he shall be a farmer. 
He is fit for something better than the drudgery of 
clod turning.” 

“I know he is,” agreed the mother. “It is the grief 
of my life that he has to hoe and plow on this old 
farm instead of being educated for one of the pro- 
fessions.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk in that way before the 
boy,” interposed the father, a worried frown on his 
sun-tanned forehead. “He is already discontented 
here; you will drive him from home. I am doing the 
best for him I am able to do.” 

“You are right,” returned the husband of the 
woman visitor. “Unless a boy shows especial talent 
in some other direction, he should be encouraged to 
stay on the farm. I was born in the country, and 
I would have a cleaner conscience and a stronger 
body today, if not a fatter purse, if I had stayed 
there. Still, it is a fact that greater inducements 
should be offered the boy to remain on the farm. He 
should be made to feel that he has a definite, respon- 
sible’ part in the success of his father’s farm—that 
his opportunities for making money and enjoying 
life are as great there as they would be in a city. 
Don’t belittle farm life to him. Show him that it is 
a great business—an art—a science. Let him have 
all the school advantages you can afford. Give him 
books, magazines and plenty of wholesome play and 
sympathetic comradeship. There is no doubt that 
life on a farm is a little‘lonely. Every phase of life 
and work has its disadvantages. But the comforts 
and attractions of rural life are increasing rapidly. 
Good roads, improved schools, better mail service, 
telephone systems and more scientific and interesting 
methods of cultivation—are all helping to do away 
with the isolation of the farm, while clubs, cheap and 
good papers, and more frequent social gatherings are 
remedying the proverbial dullness of rural life. 


like lease system and will result in more convicts 
being reclaimed and made useful citizens. Also, if 
rightly managed, it can be made to put more money 
in the state treasury to be expended in constructing 
good roads, thus lightening the burden of taxation. 


A Jelly Manufacturer and His Pets 


MONG the flourishing guava plantations on beau- 

tiful Merritt’s Island, off the Florida East Coast, 
is located the largest guava jelly factory in the 
state. Tons of this delicious sweetmeat are shipped 
every week during the fall and winter to the different 
states and to Canada. The owner of the factory says 
that the secret of his jelly’s superior flavor is that it 
is made in the fall and winter from juice that in 
summer was strained from the well-boiled fruit and 
sealed while hot in gallon glass jars, whose tops, 
after being tightly screwed on, were farther secured 
by pouring melted shellac around the edges, instead 
of using the often worthless rubber bands. When 
cooler weather sets in, he quickly boils this juice into 
jelly. He advises all housekeepers to adopt this 
method of making jelly. The longer the juice is kept, 
the richer will be the jelly. 

The owner of the Island Jelly Factory lives alone 
in a cottage hid behind guava, olive and oleander 
trees. He has one recreation. It consists in study- 
ing the habits of his pets, chief of which are two 
huge alligators, respectively seven and five feet long, 
which he hatched from eggs, just nineteen years ago. 
They are still growing. He keeps them in a stone 
enclosure, one end of which is filled with water. Woe 
to the chicken or dog that falls inside their den. The 
sleepy-looking ’gator is all activity in an instant. 
The great jaws open and clamp the victim in a trap, 
from which there is no escape. Nothing in the live 
food line comes amiss to the big Saurians. Their mas- 
ter threw over the wall an enormous coach-whip 
snake, eight feet long, which he had shot and wounded 
in his poultry yard. It was a curious sight, he says, 
to watch the finally-successful efforts of the alligator 
to swallow the eight feet of actively squirming snake. 
In winter the alligators fast ; in summer, they are fed 
two or three times a week. Recently, the big one ate 
a meal that will last him a month. His owner put a 
strange alligator, four feet long, into the enclosure, as 
company for the pair. They gave no sign of disap- 
proval, but next morning the company alligator was 
missing and his big host appeared twice his former 
size. 

. y ve y 
A New Fountain of Youth 


SHORT auto ride out from St. Augustine brought 

us to the much advertised landing place of Ponce 
de Leon, together with his Fountain of Youth. These, 
it is alleged, have been recently discovered by exca- 
vators, who unearthed a Syrian cross, made of flat 
stones, planted in the ground and, near this, found 
a spring and a metal receptacle, enclosing a docu- 
ment that proved the spot to be the true landing 


place of Ponce de Leon. 


A small house enclosed the historic relics, outside 
of which stands a man to receive the fee asked for 
admission—and a woman, whose business it is ما‎ 
exploit the valuable discovery. She came up to the 
motor car—a tall, grenadier-looking female—and 
seemed to be irritated because all the party did not 
care to see the cross and drink of the fountain. 

“Ts it certain that these are genuine?” asked one 
of the ladies. 

“Of course they are.” she snapped. “They have 
been here all along, but the lazy Southerners took no 


OPEN HOUSE 


Che Everglades—and French Candy 


HAT connection can there be between a 
box of bon-bons and the Florida Ever- 
glades, generally believed to be a morass, 
populated by snakes, alligators and wild 

Seminoles? Sugar forms the connection. A great 
candy manufacturing company in New York last year 
tested the sugar producing quality of reclaimed 
Evyerglade lands by planting twelve acres in sugar 
cane. The result was so gratifying that they are now 
planting one thousand acres of the drained land in 
the saccharine cane with the view of producing all 
the sugar they use in their large candy factory. 
ve x ve 

TRIP to the Everglades in a touring car along 

the matchless roads leading out from Miami 
is full of interest. As we crossed, on a substantial 
bridge, the first canal which had been dredged and 
was emptying its Everglade water into the Miami 
river, we saw several small flat boats loaded with 
vegetables from the Everglade farms for the city 
market, and a large steam launch filled with tourists 
and land-hunters on their way to see the reclaimed 
lands and their growing crops. 

All along the banks of the five great drainage 
canals lie hundreds of level acres that have their 
black loamy soil embroidered with endless rows of 
rich, green vegetables—potatoes, egg-plant, tomatoes, 
carrots and cabbage—the Chinese cabbage, most pro- 
lific of vegetables. Here and there, across the level 
fields, one sees the cottages of settlers. In one of 
these the first white baby of the Everglades was re- 
cently born. It is likely he was named Broward 
after the lamented governor, whose active interest in 
land-reclamation led to the realizing of his hope, so 
loudly ridiculed as a dream, that a part at least of 
the four million acres of rich muck land, given over 
8۶0 long to saw-grass prairie, could be transformed 
into luxuriant gardens, orchards and fields. 

This first baby was born on the Davie farm—a 
tract of a thousand cultivated drained acres, with 
Seventy-five heads of families living on it, a public 
School and postoffice. Seven hundred acres of this 
tract are owned by thirty-six former Panama Canal 
workmen, who are cultivating the land on the co- 
operative plan and have established a town which 
they call Zona, in honor of the Panama Zone, 

We found the drainage work contracted for by the 
State going on briskly. Nine great steam dredges 
were plowing up the rich black muck, down below 
the strata of white coral rock, making canals—six 
in number—ten feet deep and sixty feet wide, fur- 
nished with locks and dams to control the water and 
make the canals serve the triple purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and transportation. 


y ye ye 
Sugar May Solve the Convict Problem 


E Seems probable that Everglades-produced sugar 
may solve the problem of what to do with the con- 
Victs in the state of Florida. Leading public men are 
advocating the plan of setting the convicts to work 
on state sugar cane farms, which they show, by fig- 
ures taken from the statistics of the Louisiana Con- 
Vict Farm, will result in a net annual profit to the 
State of over $800.00 per convict, while under the 
Present lease system the state receives per convict 
only $280.00. ` 

On the Louisiana Convict Farm of 8,000 acres, 
there were produced, last year, by the labor of 400 
convicts, 50,000 bushels of corn and 750 tons of 
Sugar, together with $25,000.00 worth of hogs. ۶ 

Onvict Farm does away with the revolting, slave- 
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No Other Gift 


Like 


Just a Flirtation 


HAD known Bob Travis ever since he was a freckle faced boy who had 

pulled: my pig tail plaits-at recess of the village school. He went off to 
college and came back in vacation a dandified youth, with conceit enough 
to fancy himself a “masher”. But he was manly and merry hearted and 
the vacations were great fun, as he was always planning some new amuse- 
ment. Then he took to paying me particular attentions and gazing at me 
in church. The girls teased, and declared Bob was trying to flirt with me. 
“Two can play that game,” I retorted. When he came home for Christmas 
holidays a Senior, soon to be graduated, I made myself as fascinating as 
possible and allowed him to be my escort on all occasions. Whenever his 
talk grew too serious, I managed to lightly change 
the subject. 

The day after Christmas was balmy as a 
spring day. I went to walk; soon I heard his 
quick step behind me. I sat down on a large flat 
rock on the bank of the lake. He came and stood 
near me, looking at me and aimlessly turning and 
returning a small stone with his foot. Presently, 
he said gravely: “Augusta”. He had always 
called me Gussie. 

“Why that tone?” I asked; “what have I 
done?” 

“I am tired of being toyed with—made a play- 
thing of by you.” His tone and look were so 
tragic that I felt a strong inclination to giggle. 

“Small people must be amused,” I returned. 

“It is no amusement to me. I repeat, I will 
not have it,” kicking the small stones into the 
lake. The muddy water splashed over us. I ignored his grim look and 
calmly shook the mud from my new skirt. 

“You have no heart,” he announced. I took this piece of information 
coolly. “You have trifled with me long enough. It must end now. Are 
you going to marry me?” 

“Oh, this is so sudden!” I exclaimed, my handkerchief at my mouth to 
choke back the laughter. 

“It is not sudden,” he declared. “You have encouraged me in every 
way. Our friends—the neighbors—all expect you to marry me.” 

“Oh, I see!” I returned with withering sarcasm. “I am to marry you 
to prevent the neighbors from being disappointed. I believe in loving 
one’s neighbors, but this is carrying it too far. Sorry I can’t gratify 
them.” He gave me a deeply injured look. 

“Is this your final answer?” he asked. 

“Oh, no. I can repeat it at any time,” I said in my most obliging 
manner. He jammed his hat over his eyes and walked away. He went 
back to the University the following day. 

. . . Iam sitting this sunny winter afterLoon on the rock by the 
lake where I sat three years ago and flippantly repelled Bob’s honest 
courtship. I am sighing a little for the old boyish Bob. I can hardly rec- 
ognize him in the dignified, clerical person who is known as Reverend 


perfect material, expert workman- 
ship and rigid inspection. 


Give “W-W-W” Rings for birth- 
days, anniversaries, weddings, grad- 
uations, and on other special oc- 
casions. Wear your birthstone. 
Some people consider them “lucky.” 


“W-W-W” Rings are sold in 
every city and town of importance. 
A set-ring is now an investment for 
which we, White, Wile & Warner, 
are the security. There are beau- 
tiful “W-W-W” Rings at $2 or 
more. We set all kinds of stones. 


Go to Your Jeweler 


He will gladly show “W-W-W” 
Rings. 

If he hasn’t these rings, send us 
his name and we'll see that you are 
supplied. 


Write for “W-W-W” Catalog. It 
tells all about rings. It’s worth 


OTHING ever gave man or 
woman more pleasure than the gift 
of a solid gold gem-set ring. There’s 

a charm in a sparkling stone or in one of 
exquisite color. Can you think of a thing 
that adds more to smart dress? Does any- 
thing else that you know really take the place 
of a beautiful ring? Do you know that today 
you can get gem-set rings with the stones 


guaranteed secure? 


W-W-W Rings 
Guaranteed Settings 
When you buy a ““W-W-W’’ 


Ring you are so insured against 
the loss of the stone. If it comes 
out and is lost—no matter how 
long after purchase—we give you 
a new stone, free. This applies 
to all stones save diamonds. 


But this isn’t the only advantage. 
“W-W-W” Rings are the most beau- 
tiful rings in existence. We are 
ring specialists. We make nothing 
else. Our 38,000 designs are ex- 
clusive. 


۳ Our “Invention” 


All “W-W-W” Rings are stand- 
ard value—solid gold. 


Yet they cost no more than rings 
of cheaper quality. 


We call the safe-set ring our “in- 


در رج کہ ے شچ چ ج 2 


Hii vention” because we discovered that reading. Robert Travis—a promising young minister—who is soon to marry a 
[1۸00 rings could be permanently set by - £ P lovely Virginia girl. Yes, one can carry coquetry too far—and lose out. 
i taking eritemo almort unnecessary White, Wile & Warner YUSSIE GALE. 
۲ —care in the set- Pa 
۱ 0 ting. We invented een, و یا‎ ‘ t 5 
i no special clamp ا‎ ae What Kind of Women Do Men Like Best? 
i} or j : i یا‎ : 
٦ بی اخ‎ 9 ti ۳ Stones Do Stay VERY now and then we see this question in a magazine or a newspaper 
۷ just a question o کے‎ in: the- next jae f th Sadi ope fart s 
ii Dept. B and in the next issue o e periodical there come various answers to 
1 ALO: NET the query from different men. It is remarkable how sensible most of these 
۳ (11) BUFFALO, N. Y. answers are, and we say to ourselves, “These men will choose their wives 


with good judgment.” But do they? One 
man thus describes the woman of his 
choice: “I would have her a loyal wife 
and a true friend, but not given to gush- 
ing and cooing. I can’t stand that. I 
would not have her to worship me, but to 
see my faults and call me down when I 
need it. I would have her preside over 
my house with dignity and rear our chil- 
dren to be ladies and gentl#men. I would 
have her to be a skilled manager of the 
home, economical, yet not stinting ; neat, 
but not extravagant in her dress; a good 
companion and ready to stand by me 
should adversity come.” 

Now, could anything be more sensible 
than this? But the chances are that when 
that man goes to marry he will select a 
woman the very opposite of his declared 
ideal. I have noticed that men are always attracted by a pretty face and 
a stylish dress. They will never confess it, however. They will tell you 
that sweetness of disposition, neatness, domestic qualities are what they 
require in a wife. These are the requisites they have given me when (as 
I have made a point of doing) I have asked my male acquaintances con- 
cerning the kind of women they preferred. And I have seen those same 
men hurry out of a store or office and actually run in order to overtake 
and walk a few blocks with a frivolous, over-dressed girl, who never 
cooked a meal in her life. I believe that most men have their ideals of the 
women they would like as life-mates, but they keep these ideal conceptions 
in glass cases, as it were, and do not bring them to bear in their acttial 
choice of wives. 


Illinois. L. L. 
What Every Adult Doesn't Know 


6¢QA\TO one knows what a boy thinks,” says one who looks upon himself 

as an expert on boyology, and probably he is right. And the same 
might be said of that other animal, the girl. Yet people who should know 
better are constantly trying to imagine what a child would think and do 
under given conditions. Because of the failure of the adult imagination 
to grasp the situation fully, there is an unreality about most stories of 
boy and girl life which is recognized by children even more surely than 
by adults. Having all of us been young at one time, the first impression 
would be that it should be possible for anyone to analyze the mind of the 
child. Yet how many parents are there who seem to have any apprecia- 
tion of the child’s point of view? They force their own 
upon the unformed mind, frequently to the great dis- 
tress of the younger person. 

Some authors delight in making their childish char- 
acters wise beyond their years; others resort to the 
practice of creating a density of mind which the young 
reader is unable to comprehend. In the “Story of an 
African Farm” Mrs. Schreiner gives Lyndell the mind 
of a mature woman, at fifteen. And she comes a great 
deal nearer hitting the mark than do those authors who 
give the boy or girl of the same age the mind of an in- 
fant. On the other hand, while Margaret Deland has 
written a rarely strong story in “The Iron Woman”, 
one must feel that she has kept the children in the book 
younger than their years as she has permitted them to 
grow up. There is a great deal of maturity in the aver- 
age boy or girl of fifteen, Mrs. Deland to the contrary 


i. A Cool, Delightful Place in Summer 
| 
| 


Hotel Del Prado—Chicago 


n 


Favorite Summer Resort for Southern People 


Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on 
Chicago’s world famous boulevard system, etc. 

Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and 
| amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. 
٢ LOCATION-—Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 
AN center of theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 
TH ings. 300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. As soon as you finish 
0۳ reading this write us for Descriptive Folder “U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 
(0۸ All American plan. 


Special Rates to Families 


Write Today 


LOOKS GOOD TO YOU + 


se Remus’s Home Magazine Price to you 
oman’s Home Companion . 
a کیاوک کیا ا و ا‎ a 85 


Pictorial Review. . . eins Saving $1.15 


Then send now to UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 


LIQUID TOILET POWDER for Face, Neck, Arms and Hands. 


Unless you have tried this beautifier you cannot imagine Just how good it is for improv- 
ing faulty complexions or making good complexions even more attractive. It is the SECRET 
aid to beauty. Its effects are so lifelike that no one can tell that a beautifier has been used, 


Made in 3 Colors, White, Pink, Rose-Red. 


Price 75 cents per bottle of either color. Sold by all dealers, or if not obtain- 
able will be sent, charges prepaid, on receipt of price by the proprietors. 


Send 10 cents (coin) for set of 3 Samples, one of each color. 
LYON MANUFACTURING CO., Props., 241 South Fifth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Don’t Let The Iceman In 


with his muss and dirt. Have your refrigerator made 
for outside icing. All McCray refrigerators can be 

so arranged, and it is a most wonderful con- 
سے‎ | venience. 


| McCray Refrigerators 


stand alone in their patented features and per- 
fect heat insulated construction. Only the most 
perfect and sanitary linings are used — Opal 
glass, enamel, porcelain and odorless white 
J wood—no zinc. The McCray patented system 
of cold, dry air circulation through the interior 
keeps everything in fine condition and prevents the 
absorption of flavors and odors, ` 
The best way in the world to protect the family’s health is to 
get a McCray. Then you are sure of the condition of your food. 
Chosen by the United States Government for its Pure Food Laboratories. Used 
everywhere with great satisfaction. Made in all sizes to suit any requirement, and any 
McCray can be arrange for icing from the outside. 


Write for Free Book : “How to Use a Refrigerator” and 


any of the following catalogs: 
No. 59— For Meat Markets No. A. H. Built-to-order for Residences 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


OLO COLONY 
PATTERN 


No. 68— For Groceries iden 
No.72—For Flower Shops No.88—Regularsizes for Residences No.49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 407 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


“Silber: Plate 
Wears 


E uarauneed by the عو‎ makers:of ےو ارہ‎ i. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


2 ۹ G ia 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO san Francisca | Catalogue S-3t - 


Big Four Combination 2^ —All for $1.10 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 

Most Largely Circulated Monthly in America. 
NEEDLECRAFT, 

Essential to Lovers of Fancy Work. 


SS HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


ay, 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 

The One Great Southern Monthly. 
MC’CALL’S MAGAZINE, 

The Great Authority on Fashions. 


Frugal Housewife =4 
Who) wants to Lower the Ost Problem 


She gets many luxuries with 
HAMILTON PREMIUM COUPONS 


These coupons make it possible to add to the comfort of your home every 


(Don’t endure a 
Collecting the coupons of one $ 
But several Hamilton Coupons should come to تا‎ 
You ex- 


¢ 
change them without trouble or delay at any of our 428 premium stations—a 
choice of thousands of beautiful and valuable luxuries for the home. ۱ 


RA 
۰ 7 ¢ 
Hamilton Premium Coupons represent a refund for you 10 
Millions of people when buying ask for articles that contain the ۱ 
Hamilton Premium Coupon. Each Coupon represents a refund to you. 
The manufacturers can make you this refund because the Hamilton 
Premium Coupon gives them a bigger business at less expense. Part 4 
of this saving is spent in valuable premiums for you. 


YOU BENEFIT BY OUR BUYING POWER. 


We are one of the biggest buyers of merchandise, We select makers 
of high-grade merchandise and then contract for their whole output to 


~ 


j 


give to you as premiums. — ٠ 
ods containing Hamilton Coupons are of irreproachable 
quality—of right price and full weight. Your dealer will gladly e 


furnish goods containing Hamilton Premium Coupons. They 

enable him to save on his own clerk hire, rent and other fixed 

expenses by increased sales at less expense. 
Eight million people now collecting trading stamps ¢ 

will be glad to know that Hamilton Premium Coupons 4 

are exchangeable at their full face value in the Pre- 2 


mium Parlors of practically all responsible trading 1 
stamp concerns. HAMILTON 
We Help Start Your Collection °? 
Return the corner card and we'll send 2 : 
you 25 Complimentary Hamilton Premium 4 ۸ NAME ANO ADDRESS HERE Sy 


Coupons—a nice amount with which to 
start. Also our free catalogue of illus- 
trated premiums and a list of manu- 
facturers’ goods packing this 
coupon, 

The 


HAMILTON CORPORATION 
1-4 West 45th St., New York City 


l 


tan ae OMT ESS OOO‏ ھت 
— 
9 


time you buy cocoa, salt, soap, starch, coffee or ہمد‎ household necessity—every 
time your husband or your children buy some little thing. 
long, discouraging wait for your premiums. 
manufacturer is very slow.) 
you every day—they are packed, you see, by many manufacturers. 


Address CLUBBING DEPT., UNCLE REMU 


notwithstanding. 
markable. 


In this respect, “The Annals of Ann” is still more re- 
No girl of Ann’s years, whatever those years may have been, 
would have written a diary in the form of that credited to Miss Ann. 
Childlike simplicity disappears long before the years of put-up hair and 


let-down dresses arrives. For myself, I recall with considerable amuse- 
ment the remark apropos of something I had done, by a person* present : 
“What will he think of next?” when I was perhaps ten years of age. The 
speaker acted or spoke on the supposition that I was an infant. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at that time I already took a considerable interest in politics 
and followed current eyents much more closely than the average person of 
advanced years. 

I have never had the nerve to attempt to write anything for children. 
I greatly admire the courage of clergymen and other speakers who deliver 
lectures to children. The effort to “talk down” to them is so apparent that 
it is painful. And the child is sufficiently observant to appreciate the 
fact. Books for children may be all very well for infants, but it is a mis- 
take to feed the growing mind on that sort of predigested food beyond the 
really infantile stage. It is well to remember that the child-mind is at 
least half a dozen laps ahead of where the adult, and particularly the 
parent, thinks it must be. 
New York. F. L. ORTON. 


The Only Lamp 


CERTAIN of the Open House members are seeking light as to the pun- 
ishment in a future life of those who have here transgressed the laws 
of God. The Bible holds out the only lamp to 
guide us in this matter. Again and again it is 
asserted in the New Testament that there is a 
place of punishment for those whose lives on 
earth have been evil. I believe this to be true, 
and I do not see where God is cruel or unjust in 
punishing the breakers of his laws when he has 
given man free will and full knowledge of what 
is right and what is wrong. 

I know it is now common to deny the au- 
thority of many passages in the Bible, and to 
say that these passages were interpolated by 
the vengeful minded Jewish priests who tran- 
scribed the gospel writings, there being no books 
or printing in those days, but it seems to me it 
is only the passages that do not please these 
critics and are contrary to their way of living 
that they hold are fraudulent. Others lay stress 
on the contradictory declarations in the Bible, but in most instances these 
passages seem contradictory because they are lifted out of their connec- 
tions with the other parts of the chapter. The full meaning is thus not 
apparent, and when taken in a narrow sense, things look different. 

Tiger, Georgia. J. W. STEPHENS. 


A Girl s Romance 


HAPPY home was Elsie’s in her girlhood—a grand old Southern home 

with wide halls and broad sweeping verandas, from which could be 
seen the rich, level fields of corn and cotton, the cattle browsing in the 
grassy meadows, the giant oak trees in whose shade the plow boys rested 
at noon. 

A generous—too generous—hospitality was dispensed by the master 
of this home. Had he thought more of his own welfare, and less of the 
good he could do others, he would have died a rich man, instead of an 
almost poor one. But he had his reward. 

Five children had blessed his life. Elsie was the loveliest, the most 
gifted and sunny hearted. And on her fell the shadow. 

Early in life she had a little romance. It began with a letter she 
wrote for the “Children’s Corner” in a weekly paper. A boy in Florida 
saw the letter and answered it in the paper. This proved the beginning 
of a correspondence, which was kept up for many months, growing more 
and more intimate and lover like. The two longed to meet face to face, 
but before this was brought about, Elsie’s father, the idol of her young 
heart, died suddenly, the dear old home passed into other hands, and the 
family moved to a cottage in another village. Death, grief and change 
broke up the correspondence of the two friends. 
Elsie had no heart to write and tell him of her 
changed condition. Her brother and sister went 
away to the city to join the great army of work- 
ers. She was left with her mother, and her sen- 
sitive nature felt keenly the loneliness and nar- 
rowness of her lot. In a discouraged mood she 
was induced to marry a man of good appear- 
ance, who professed to love her deeply. She 
had been married but a short time before she 
knew him as he was—selfish, exacting, coarse 
and cruel—the most uncongenial mate she could 
have chosen. Her life with him became torture. 


/ Gy Fp One day, mad with drink, he abused and mal- 
WR Err! treated her so fearfully that she fled from his 


house and never entered it again. She went 
back to her mother and took up life in a wiser 
and humbler spirit. A divorce released her 
from her husband, and gradually content and 
peace came to her heart and the long absent rose of health to her cheek. 
While visiting friends in a nearby town she unexpectedly met the boy cor- 
respondent of her girlhood. He had never forgotten his “little Alabama 
girl”. This friendship was renewed; they felt that Providence had 
brought them together, and with every prospect of happy union they are 
preparing to begin life anew. 
Alabama. 


“Do All Human Beings Possess Souls?” 


I SAY all human beings are souls, since God pronounced man “a living 
soul.” Is the soul immortal? That is another question. The Wible 
says, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” and more than once it speaks 
of the second or final death. God alone has eternal life, which mortals are 
commanded to seek for. 

If Dr. Botts has kept pace with the thought of the age, he surely 
knows that no enlightened and reasonable person now believes that the 
human being after leaving the body here enters at once into either perfect 
bliss or eternal misery. “Not even God,” says an eminent minister, “can 
change character.” We take our character—our nature—with us into 
that other existence. We are given this life that we may make that char- 
acter. Here we begin the building of ourselves. In the other life, we 
better conditions for completing this house of self. We are helped by 
divine beings and by those who have gone before. 

his is part of their work; it is the way they glorify 
God: by helping his souls, not by playing harps and . 
Shouting, or by idly resting from all work. Work, 
activity—progress—is the great law of being. God 
Set the example to man. He is ceaselessly working 
and progressing. There is no stagnation in the world 
to come. I believe those who have sinned greatly here 
—through imperfect conditions, inherited weakness 
and depravity, bad environment, malformation of the 

rain, ete.—will there be freed of these conditions and 
given another chance. God never made souls to de- 
Stroy them. No particle of matter has even been de- 
Stroyed since the world was made and souls are more 
Precious than matter. We shall be given another 
chance—don’t you think so, friend? 
Indiana. 


MAYE. 
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MARION. 
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Woodbury devoted his entire 
life to the skin and its needs 


Read 
this personal talk — 


—on what you canand 
cannotdo for your skin 


Most of ‘us think that the 
character of our skin cannot 
be changed. Or, we go to the 
other extreme and think it can 
be changed over night. This 
is wrong. 

If there is something about 
your skin which you want to 
improve, the way to dois to de- 
cide upon the proper treatment 
and then follow it persistently- 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today and use it regularly. It will bring to 
your complexion that clearness and radi- 
ance you so much desire, 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 


cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. 
For 10c samples of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Woodbury's Facial 


Powder. Write today to the An- 
drew Fergens Co., Dept. 2, Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


One side is an unsightly drying yard—the other 
an attractive, well-kept lawn—no posts—no poles, 

As soon as the washing is out of the way the 
dryer can be easily and quickly removed. 

Other dryers are made in one piece, heavy and 
hard to handle. The 


HILL’S CLOTHES DRYER 


is in two light parts and a moment's work removes 
Tkon the yard with no tax upon the strength. 

Itis set up with equal ease and all danger of 
accident to your clothes prevented by the patent 
device which locks the reel in place. 


<—~<<< Hill Dryer When Folded >>— 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere, If they 
cannot supply you we will. Send for Illustrated 
Folder No. 7 and your dealer's name. 


THE HILLDRYER. CO. 


307 Park Ave. Worcester Mass. i 


A 008 
“apy and Polishes 


bric-a-brac—pianos—furniture— 
autos. Absorbs and holds the dust 
and imparts bright, lasting h 
Quickly renewed with a little 
the original cleaning and pol- 
ishing compound. Can't grease or harm finest 
surfaces. Oil of Gladness Dustless Mops make 
waxed, painted, varnished or linoleum floors 
look like new. If not at your dealer's, send his 
name and geta Sample Dust Cloth Free, 


DUNLAP MFG. CO > 
ADLE 1017 ¥. Washington st., Bloomington, ts, 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


ia H) `‏ 
مد تلاح سے ۵ SLS‏ 
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Che Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy without diverting anything from her “‘necessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 


point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


T is always satisfying to one’s self to be able to feel justified in 
thinking “I told you so”, even if a spirit of courtesy sometimes 
prevents our proclaiming this axiom aloud! 

My mail, during the past month has just been a continual 
repetition of the same thing; the need of women for money! Mar- 
ried women, who work unceasingly without ever a glimpse of real 
cash, married women, too, who share their husband’s earnings, but 
who find them all to slender to cover the “personal needs” and, of 
course, these women “LONG TO HELP”! 

Then, too, there are mothers who crave more of life’s good thing 
for the children; maybe it is new gowns, maybe it is books or a 
piano or a sewing machine, all to be used for the children’s good. 
Again, it is “EDUCATION”, and oh! how these ambitious mothers 
do crave a chance to give their children all that they themselves 
have missed! There is not only a deep pathos in this, but there is 
cause for careful consideration on the part of sociologists, reform- 
ers and welfare workers. It seems to me that the crying need of 
our time is that our women be trained in some one practical, money- 
making art or industry! To this end our schools and colleges should 
be directed and educators should feel deeply the need of preparing 
young women for the world’s work by teaching them HOW TO DO 
SOME ONE THING WELL. This “Thing” should be, too, some- 
thing that can be accomplished in the home and at the fireside, or 
near it, if possible. I have written hundreds of letters giving work 
to as many needy women, but the plea for “More Work” still comes 
in. So real is this need, so urgent is this plea, that I am going to 
let you read a few letters which found their way to my desk within 
the past wek. ; 


Spending the Income for What “Must Be Had” 


EAR Dixie Circle: I have just read the Circle in the March 

number of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, and I must say 
that the letter from “Aunt Mary”, the woman without a “personal 
cent”, just so exactly fits my own case that I must extend my 
Sympathy to her. The only difference being, she lives on a farm 
and I live in a city. I too, have a home fitted with modern con- 
veniences and my two little girls practice their music on a hand- 
some piano, and there always seems to be money for other actual 
needs except mine. I never have a dime given me only as I ask 
for it for pressing needs, and when my liege Lord hands me the 
requested amount I must need go straight down town and spend all 
for the “must be had” articles, while there are so many things dear 
to the heart of a woman that I must forever forego. I have done 
considerable sewing during the seven years we have lived in the 
city, but when I did I was no better off, for then I was expected 
to use the earnings for the dress expenses of: myself and children, 
so with all the household work and the sewing for the family, 1 
felt I was taxing my strength beyond endurance, therefore, I 
stopped taking sewing and since then I never have a dollar. It is 
a most discouraging position. Work, work, work, yet never realiz- 
ing one cent in return. It is true, love makes labor light for us 
mothers, but even then, when one was used to earn her own money 
and always have some before marriage. it cuts to feel so dependent. 
If you can help others, perhaps you can help me, too. So I am 
going to send you this letter, though it does humiliate me, and it 
is not for publication, at least not with my name. I enjoy the 
Circle and hope you will do much good to unfortunate sisters like 
me. Yours, 

Virginia, Mrs. L. L. 


“Just a Little Money to Spend As | Feel Like It” 


EAR Dixie Circle: Tve been a silent reader of the Circle, aud 

wonder if it could help me to find a way to make a little “extra” 
money, that I might spend without having to account, or ask for 
it? I’m just a small farmer’s wife, with a large family and plenty 
to do. Of course, I get all I absolutely need to eat and wear, 
although my clothes are often sadly out of date, still I’m not con- 
plaining. I want just a little money to spend as I feel like it, a 
little for our church, Of course, if I ask for it and say what I 
want it for I usually get it,.but I get so much more unnecessary re- 
marks along with it that if I could manage any other way, I'd never 
ask. 

I have three children just gone out into the world to work, 
so far they are only apprentices at different jobs and by the hardest 
make their expenses. What a joy it would be to me to help them 
out just a little. I know, in after years, how gladly they will do 
for me. A few dimes for flower seeds and plants to help pass off 
the long hours in attending to, and gives so much pleasure to the 
small children. If I could buy a few new clothes I know I could 
make some poorer than I happy by giving them what I have now. 
I have no idea what you can suggest to me to help me earn a little 
money, but since you invite us to write you, I am doing so and will 
surely be curious to see what you will answer. 

Yours cordially, 


Relief for All 


T is my own good fortune to be able to show each one of these 

women A WAY by which she can reach a “money-making” goal. 
I know the plan will appeal to them and I want every other reader 
of our magazine who finds herself in any one of these classes, to 
write me AT ONCE. I must say here, as I said last month, that 
this chance is not always to be given for the asking, and so I must 
again urge my readers to delay no longer, but send me just a line 
of inquiry TODAY. I shall be so glad to welcome every letter; 
will answer each one personally, and shall publish no names, ever. 
But sometimes it does help other women to know that her sisters 
are sharing her own struggles. Remember, I am waiting for letters. 

SARA D. HALLEY, Care Dixie Circle. 


Mrs. L. D. 
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Paints 
e 
Give 
© 
Genuine 
e e- 

Satisfaction 
Glue and mucilage are 
both ‘called adhesives. 
One suggests strength, the 
other comparative weak- 
ness. The same reason- 
ing applies to ۶“ paint.” 
Some paint has resisting 
properties. Other paint 
islacking. Acme Quality 
Paints resist hard knocks 
and withstand the effects 
of severe weather because 
they have the right stuff 
in them. They are the 
paints you should select 
whenever you have any 


sort of painting to do. 
Make no mistake about it. 


ACME 


QUALITY: 


Paints, Enamels 
Stains and 
Varnishes 


are made to meet every 
possible painting need, 
indoors or out. ‘They 
possess wonderful surface- 
covering capacity and 
durability. Are easily ap- 
plied and look the best. 
Depend upon the Acme 
Quality trade mark every 
time, It is a sure indica- 
tion of reliable paint. 


"Y The Acme Quality 

Painting Guide Book 
Tells everything you 
need to know about paint- 
ing. Many beautiful 
colored illustrations. 


Send for free copy now, 
A postal will do. 


Ask your dealer about 
Acme Quality paints and 
Finishes. If he doesn’t 
sell them, write to 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept.AC, 
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Dixie Circle, 
| Junior 


Growth of Boy Scout Movement 


N this department last month I told 
of what it means to be a boy scout; 
perhaps that has set some of us to 
considering items about the Boy 
Scouts, which have begun to appear 

in the daily papers all over the country. 

It is really astonishing how the whole 
movement has grown. 

During the month of February last, 

the founder of the movement, Gen. Sir 

| Robert Baden-Powell, visited this coun- 


REST — RECREATION — RECUPERATION 


try and was received by enthusiastic You Will Find Them All at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 

audiences everywhere. In the South, he 

visited Nashville, Tenn., and spoke be- EST — real rest, not simply rest in bed or absolute quiet, ECREATION — real recreation, not simply fun and spédrt 
fore an audience numbering several but the rest of perfect comfort and 20th century appoint- and games, entertainment and diversion of every kind, 


ments and service—the rest of agreeable conversation 

with charming friends~ of pleasant sauntering in lobb 
foyers, porches, palm garden and lawns— communion wit 
Nature in her best moods —and when needed, the rest of mas- 
sage rubs and soothing baths. 


but re-creation of body and mind—actually making 2 
new man or woman out of you by ridding you of your 
poisons and worn-out tissues (by gymnastic exercise, swimming, 
sun baths and all the rest), and building you up with new pulsa- ۱ 
ting blood created from delicious, wholesome food. 


thousands. Before his coming the Boy 
Scouts from all parts of Tennessee had 
made pilgrimages to Nashville and they 
came in such numbers that the focal 
company of Scouts were perplexed as to 
how to provide for their entertainment. 


There is no ““Best Time up and giving you a temporary feeling of buoyancy by drug Send for Souvenir Port- 


folio of 60 views in and 
around the Sanitarium. 
Address, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Box 5il, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


inally, insuring 


R ind grig — real recuperation, not simply bolstering you 


stimulation — but complete cure by seeking out the causes of 
disease (through diagnosis), removing them, and stimulating 
Nature to complete recovery by baths, exercise, massage, vibration, elec- 
tricity. and all other modern scientific measures — and fi 
permanent results by educating the patient to live correctly the rest of 


You insure your Life ~ 
Why not insure your Health 


1s 118+ 


ll 


by using 


Cottolene? 5 


It isn’t the quantity of food you eat, but ™ 
that portion of it that digests that brings health 


and strength. 


Lard-soaked food never has been, never can 
be digestible and nourishing, because of the hog 


od ;‏ 
ا کا و 
:اہ stà‏ ای 


ام 2% 


fat it contains. 


Cottolene is far more healthful than lard 
because Cottolene is a vegetable product, makes 
food rich without being greasy, and can easily 
be digested by the stomach of a child. 

They say the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. People who have used 


and are using Cottolene for all shortening and 
frying purposes say that the way to health is 


through the use of Cottolene. 


Cottolene is the most economical shorten- 
ing, because it goes one-third farther than 


butter or lard. 


Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


you the reason for it. Strange to say, the reason 
is also the cure, if it is taken correctly. 

A LONELY PERSON IS ALWAYS A SELFISH 
PERSON; now, this letter is from a dear, sweet 
child, and that “hug and kiss” she sent me just 
seemed to leap out of the envelope and deliver itself! 
I knew at once that the heart was warm and in the 
right place, too, but that the little owner had just 
never been taught to THINK OF OTHER PEOPLE; 
that was the reason she was lonely, and also the 
cure for loneliness. If we stop long enough to take 
our minds off ourselves we will soon find ourselves 
so busy that we just haven’t got time for loneliness. 
I wrote “Ruby” this and begged her to form a club 
of her girl friends at once; to have it a sewing club, 
as she herself suggested and then I told her how to 
manage it. I think if she considers the pleasure of 
her friends before she’ does her own that she will 
soon find the girls around her are not “distant”, but 
maybe just a little shy! 

Please, ALL our girl readers write me and let 
me tell you how to promote sociability among your- 
selves! I hope to hear from ALL of you soon! 

Address your letter to 

MRS. SARA 10. HALLEY, 
Dixie Circle, Junior, UNCLE Remus’s Home MAGA- 

ZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


idea of being social, but I must confess that the 
girls around here are distant. Once in a while they 
gather together and have a talk. The thing to do 
is to have a sewing circle and hints about how to 
sew in Uncle Remus’, 

“Of course, I do not mean to dictate what must 
be done, but this was my idea of sociability. The 
boys have a right good time, but if we have the same 
chance we will get up with the boys. I also think 
the girls ought to take tea at each others home. 

“Now, let’s come down to facts. I want a secret 
to help me to have a better nature. I am cross. I 
am ashamed to own it. I haven’t a small sister to 
lavish my love upon. My dear mother is kind and 


. sweet, but she does not exactly sympathize in all 


cases with me. I am hungry for some one to tell 
alli—yes, all my petty troubles to. 

“Please forgive my awfully long letter. I am 14— 
soon be fifteen. I’ll tell you more next time. I am 
devoted to both my parents. Give my love to the 
rest of the members and much love to you. Good- 
by, with a hug and kiss, and answer soon, RUBY.” 


Why Was She Lonely? 


WONDER if any of you have guessed why this 
child was lonely? I knew at once, but then I 
used to be lonely this very way, and so I can tell 


of Year’’ for a visit to 
the Sanitarium. Equally 
careful, scientific atten- 
tion is given a all 
the year round. 


Finally, they were given sleeping quar- 
ters in the Y. M. C. A. building and taken 
care of hospitably in Nashville homes. 

In introducing General Powell, Gov- 
ernor Hooper, of Tennessee, said: 

“Two or three years ago when we 
heard of the Boy Scouts we looked upon 
the movement as child’s play soon to 
pass away. But today we know that the 
Boy Scouts have come to stay and we 
have also learned that they know how 
to work as well as to play.” 

Then he asserted that General Baden- 
Powell had discovered how to subdue 
and control and use and develop the 
greatest force in the world today, the 
superabundant animal spirits and men- 
tal activities of the boy. 


“Scouts Don't Smoke’ 


N addressing the Scouts, General Pow- 
ell spoke of the many deeds of use- 
fulness and bravery which they had ac- 
complished and ‘he also stressed the 
moral tone which a boy scout should 
maintain; one sentence of General Pow- 
ells was especially notable; for he de- 
clared that: “Scouts don’t smoke. Boys 
who do smoke do so because they are ar- 
rant cowards. They are afraid if they 
don’t smoke they will be called sissies. 
But Scouts don’t mind that a bit. They 
have been taught that smoking destroys 
one’s sense of smell and that it gets the 
heart going all wrong. By being able 
to smell I have more than one time been 
able to save my life and the lives of 
others.” 
The Nashville Boy Scouts number some 


200, while almost every town in the 
state has its quota. 
Scouts of Other States 
LMOST every other state in the 
South has a fine showing of Boy 


Scouts as to number as well as to use- 
fulness. Recently, the Scouts of Annis- 
ton, Ala., met in the club rooms of the 
First Methodist church of that city. 
There are two troops in Anniston. One 
is under the direction of Scoutmaster 
Lee, and the other of Captain Woodward. 
At Dalton, Ga., the Boy Scouts are 
planning to erect a marble headstone to 
take the place of the rough board now 
at the head of the grave of Frank Disney, 
of Company K, Tenth regiment, Kentucky 
Volunteers, ©. S. A., who was killed in 
the battle of Rocky Face, March 9, 1864, 
and whose body occupies a lone spot on 
the south spur of Rocky Face Gap. 
Now, every activity in which the Boy Scouts are 
engaged called for some outlay of cash; I hope the 
boys will remember that I have a WAY for them to 
earn all they need. I am already helping many; I 
can help YOU, if you are a boy, so write me today 
and I will answer you personally by return mail. 


| FOR OUR GIRL READERS | 


F course, we have as many girl readers as 
boys, and I do not want our girls to feel the 
least bit neglected in this department. They, too, 
are members of the Dixie Circle, Junior, if they want 
to be. I believe 1 will let our girls read one letter 
Which came to me a few days ago; it might have 
been written by any little girl, so here it is: 
“Dear Mrs. Sara D. Halley: May I join in the 
praise of the dear magazine of “Uncle Remus? It is 
fine, I am the only child in the family. It is true 
am very lonesome some times, but my loneliness 
all vanishes when I get Uncte Remus’s Home MAG- 
AZINE, and read over the Dixie Circle, Junior. 
“I really do know how to sympathize with the 
other members of this Circle who have neither 
brothers nor sisters. I am carried away with the 
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Save Fuel— 
Save Time— FEW minutescur- 


Save Heat— ‘rent from an ordi- 
Save Work— nary lamp socket starts a 


Detraitfireless 
and Meat Bills- lectric Stave 


SaveYOURSELF\ Imprisoned heat 
cooks the ood-and 

ree m the “water- 
sealed,’’ air- 

tight ovens re- 

tain the rich, 

savory flavor. 


he clock regu- 

lator measures 

thie han needed 

exactly as you do 

sugar or spices. Un- 

til you’ve tried it you 

don’t know how deli- 

ciously plain food can 

be cooked. Electrically 

heated griddle plate 

Fries and Toasts per- 

fectly. Oven Boils, Bakes and Roasts 
nutritiously, cheaper than gas. 

Makes an ideal kitchen. No soot or 

danger from open flame fire. Sold direct 


to you at Factory prices. Write 
for our ‘‘Money-Back’’ catalog FREE 


Detroit fireless Stave Co 


108 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Pays for itself in bakings saved 


Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, gas» 
oline or gas stove. Put in your biscuits, bread, 
roasts and watch them through the glass withe 
out opening the door—without even stooping. 
You can’t realize how convenient the Boss 
Oven is until you use it, 

The baking is never chilled or jarred. There 
is no more burning or ‘‘falling’’. ‘The glass 
is guaranteed not to break from heat or to 
steam up. Be sure you see the name ‘‘Boss’* 
on the front. 260,000 now in use, 

Write today for free Boss Catalog and Recipe 
Book, which shows all the new styles and gives 
16 pages of new recipes. Address 
The Huenefeld Co., 2600 Straight St., Cincinnati. 


Save Grocery 


For sale by 
all good dealers 
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“What shall we 

۹ have for dessert?” 
—is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc, 

This Book Sent Free 

for your grocer’s name and address. If he 

doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample, 


KNOX sai, GELATINE 


306 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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THE TABLE 


Edited by EDWINA B. PARKER 


Breakfast 
Berries . 
Cereal with Cream 
Sardine Omelet 


Waffles Coffee 
Luncheon 
Scrambled Eggs and Mushrooms 
Mock Chicken Salad German Sandwiehes 
Strawberry Mousse 
Iced Tea 


Dinner 
Asparagus Soup 
Fried Chicken, Virginia Style 
Stuffed Potatoes Stewed Cucumbers 
Green Peas Radishes 


Coffee 


Cocoanut Pie 


Wafers 


Attractive Dishes for the Spring Table 
Pepper Cocktail, 


ELECT medium sized green peppers; cut off the stem end and remove 
the seeds. Throw the peppers into ice water until crisp. Skin three to- 
matoes, and cut them into dice, add to the diced tomato one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful of soy, the strained juice of half a 
lemon, a pinch of celery seed. At serving time, stand the pepper in small 


saucers of cracked ice. 
on the top and serve. 


Fill each half full with the tomato mixture, put 


04 
use 


Egg Salad 


OIL seven eggs till hard cooked, and when cold shell them, cut each 

through the center and remove the yolks. Next make a mixture as fol- 
lows: One tablespoonful of chopped ham, six chopped olives, ten cooked 
mushrooms chopped fine, the yolks of the eggs and a high seasoning of salt, 
pepper and a dash of curry powder. Fill cavities of the egg with this, and 
replace together. Stick the eggs full of cloves, place on rings of green pep- 
per and serve garnished with mayonnaise. 

۸ ۸2 
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Sardine Omelet 


HREE eggs, one tablespoonful of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of 

anchovy essence, three sardines, free from skin and bone, one heaping 
tablespoonful of butter, pepper and salt to taste. Break the eggs into a 
basin, add the cream or milk and beat up well, cut the sardines into small 
dice, add these and the anchovy essence, and mix thoroughly. Season with 
a pinch of pepper. Melt the butter in a frying or omelet pan, pour in the 
mixture, stirring until the eggs begin to set, then form the mixture into a 
rt eae allow it to brown in the oven, and turn out quickly on to a 

ot dish. 
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Scrambled Eggs With Mushrooms 


TAKE six eggs, six mushrooms, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, salt, 
pepper, red pepper and slices of buttered toast. Wash and peel the 
mushrooms, chop them finely, and fry in a a little hot butter. Break up 
the eggs into a basin, whisk up well, and pour into a saucepan. Add the 
mushrooms, butter, salt, pepper and red pepper to taste. Stir over the 
fire with a wooden spoon until the eggs are lightly set. Have the toast 
neatly trimmed ready on a hot plate or dish, pour the egg mixture on top 
of the toast and serve at onee. ye 


German Sandwiches 


NE tablespoonful of cream or stock, one-quarter of a pound of chopped 
cooked chicken, half a teaspoonful of anchovy essence, one egg, a little 
lemon juice, one heaping tablespoonful of butter, one ounce of cooked 
chopped ham or tongue, a little salt and pepper, some thin slices of brown 
bread and butter. Put all of the mixture into a saucepan, and stir until it 
thickens; then set aside until cold. Cut the bread as thinly as possible, 
then butter it, stamp out in rounds about one and a half inches in diameter 
or in finger lengths. Spread the mixture on half of these, then lay the 
other half on the top. Dish in a circle if round or in a pyramid if finger 

lengths; garnish with cress and serve. 
aus 
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Strawberry Mousse 


ULL and wash one pint of strawberries, drain and rub them through a 

fine sieve; add one cupful of powdered sugar and one-third of a box of 
gelatine which has been softened in a little cold water and melted over hot 
water. Set aside until the mixture begins to thicken, stirring occasionally 
to keep it from setting firmly around the sides of the bowl. Add a little 
pinch of salt to the whites of five eggs and whip them to a stiff froth. Stir 
these into the mixture and turn through lightly until a little dropped from 
the spoon will retain its shape. Turn into a wetted mold, cover tightly, 
bind the edges with a buttered cloth and bury in a mixture of ice and salt. 
Set aside for two hours, then turn out and serve. 


ue 
Asparagus Soup 


(PEN one can of asparagus, reserve one cup of liquor from the can. Cut 
off asparagus tips and put aside, rub stems through a sieve. Heat in 
the double boiler the asparagus liquor and three cupsful of milk, blend 
thoroughly three tablespoonsful of butter with four tablespoonsful of sift- 
ed flour, and stir in one-half of a cupful of cold milk. Pour heated milk 
gradually on blended butter and flour, return to double boiler and cook 
fifteen minutes. Add strained asparagus and heat again. Season with one 
and one-half level teaspoonsful and a dash of white pepper. Lastly, add 
the asparagus tips and serve. 1 
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Fried Chicken, Virginia Style 


LEAN a fat young chicken and joint it as for a fricassee. Wipe, dredge 

with salt, pepper and flour and spread out on a platter. In a deep fry- 
ing pan try out half a pound of fat bacon, add one scant cupful of lard; 
when smoking hot put in the pieces of chicken, cooking only enough at one 
time to allow plenty of room for turning over. As fast as nicely colored 
lift from the pan to a platter, set where the chicken will keep hot. When 
all of the chicken is cooked, pour off the greater part of the fat, leaving 
about two tablespoonsful in the pan. Dredge in sufficient flour to absorb 
the grease, stir until browned, then add gradually one pint of milk and 
cook until thick and smooth. Season to taste, carefully lay in the fried 
chicken and simmer for three minutes, then dish and serve. 


Crisco is purely vegetable. It makes 
try digestible. 


Delicious 
Pie Crust 


Tender - Crisp 
i The simplest way to makeit 


OMEN have been told so often 
that pastries are difficult to make, 

that many hesitate to attempt 
even the plainest kind. Pie crust, when 
made with Crisco, according to the 


recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 


With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, 
or lard and butter. 


The flakiness of pie crust depends 
upon the kind and the amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
but an indigestible one and lacking in the 
flavor which butter gives. Crisco makes 
a lighter, flakier crust than lard, with a 
flavor equal to that given by butter. 


Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe 
was found by the Crisco Kitchens to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly 
flaky, tender and delicious. 


Try it. You can obtain the same 
good results, 


1 cup flour 5 level tablespoons CRISCO 
4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on 
a board, roll 36 inch thick, line pan and bake in a hot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted, 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 
except in the 


Far West 


Crisco never varies—it is always the same 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for cake making. Address 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. G, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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Avoid Cheap 
Substitutes 


Bakers | 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


IS OF UNEQUALED QUALITY 


For deli- 
cious natu- 
ral flavor, 
delicate 
aroma,abso- 
lute purity 
and food 
: value, the 

most impor-‏ ھا ری میں ںاہ 

G ےی‎ tant requi- 
sites of a good cocoa, it is the 
standard 
Sold in 16 1b., % 1b., % ,ط1‎ and 1 Ib. cans, 

net weight 

Trade Mark On Every Package 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT 
FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 


Established1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Spice Cakes 


For luncheons, afternoon teas and an occa- 
sional “hunger bite,” Spice Cakes are 
always enjoyable, To get a flavor far 


ahead of ordinary milk or cream, use 
BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


spoonful soda has been dissolved; then stir in 
two and one-half cups fiour mixed and sifted 
with one level teas f 
cream of tartar. Lastly, add 
onetablespoonfullemon juice. 
Bake in small in a mod- 
erate Oven. ==. 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


AP, BORDEN’S 

Sty CONDENSED MILK CO. 

k * Leaders of Quality ’” 
Est. 1857 New York 


SULLINS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Free Educational Tour to Washington and 
Richmond to all boarding students register- 
ing for 43d Session before June 1, 1912. 


A select school for 135 young ladies, located in a beautiful 
mountain valley, altitude 1800 feet. Delightful year round 
climate. Health conditions unsurpassed. Modern buildings. 
Gymnasium and out-door sports. Preparatory and college 
work, Art, Expression, Music, Individual instruction. 
Fine home-like atmosphere. . University and Conservatory 
specialists. $300.00 and up. 

Free educational tour to Washington and Richmond to all 
انج‎ students registering for 43d session before June 

» 1912, 
Write for prospectus—NOW. 


Drawer 549-B, Bristol, Virginia. 


BRENAU ee موسر‎ 


The unique combination of these two institutions offers 


Cannery As Important As 
“H  Smoke-House 


N EVER in the history of fruit raising have conditions been more favor- 


able for a bumper crop than is promised for 1912. There is certain 

to be a record-breaking sale of fresh fruit, and it is equally certain 
that there will be a tremendous surplus. If this surplus goes to waste, it will 
be a very heavy loss to the producer. If it is properly taken care of, it will 
prove an equally great boon to the producer, both in reducing his cost of 
living through supplying his own table with fruits, berries, and vegetables 
through the winter; and by providing a source of income during the “off” 
season. The farmer can sell his canned product during the time his lands 
are not producing saleable material. In this way many farmers and their 
wives and daughters are insuring a steady income all the year round by hav- 
ing their own labels, labeling their own cans and selling the articles just as 
they would sell the fresh vegetables and fruits in summer. Realizing the 
tremendous saving and importance of this feature of the farm, UNCLE RE- 
Mus’s Home MAGAZINE is glad to print the following article on Canning, by 
one of the country’s leading experts: 
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66 ANNING in the old way, using glass jars, is rapidly becoming a thing 

of the past. My reason for this emphatic statement is that no one 
who has tried the new way of putting up canned goods in tin cans, using an 
up-to-date canning outfit, has ever or will ever want to return to the old 
methods. The difference in the amount of hot, worrying labor required, and 
the vast difference in the quality of the goods will convince the most skep- 
tical and cause them to wonder why they did not leave the old methods 
sooner, 

“The fruits or vegetables are prepared in the usual way, packed in the 
cans and soldered in while cold. The soldering can be done with ordinary 
soldering coppers, but it is best to have a capping steel which covers the 
entire circle and does the work much faster and surer. There is a small air 
hole in the center of each can top which is left open until the cans are heated 
a little in boiling water, swelling the contents and driving out all air. This 
process is called ‘exhausting’. The air holes are then stopped while the cans 
are warm, and may be cooked at once or as soon as convenient. 

“Cooking or ‘processing’ consists of putting the cans entirely under boiling 
water and letting them stay a given time. The time varies for each different 
fruit or vegetable. Berries require from six to seven minutes, while green 
corn and English peas require hours. 

“To do the finest work it is necessary to have an improved boiler. One 
that will receive the cans and practically hold boiling heat. The surface of 
the cans being cold will reduce the temperature, and in using an ordinary 
boiler it would be so long before you could get boiling heat again that the 
goods would sob, and though you might make them keep, they would be in- 
sipid and not much if any better than you could put up in glass jars. It re- 
quires a certain degree of heat to kill germs, which should be reached just 
as soon as possible, and the cans should not remain in the boiler a single 
minute longer than necessary. Over-cooking is ruinous, You should keep the 
goods just as near what they were in the raw state as possible. 

“When provided with a good outfit, costing from $10.00 to $20.00, 
the work is a pleasure and every member of the family will wish to help. 
The pantry can soon be filled with all kinds of berries, fruits, and vegetables, 
just as nice and fresh in winter as they were when gathered. I have seen 
canned string beans a year old, cooked and put on the table side by side with 
fresh ones from the garden, and no one could tell which was canned. Toma- 
toes when served raw taste slightly scalded, but when cooked you cannot tell 
that they were canned. Berries can be kept so perfectly that I have heard 
people remark while eating them that they were afraid they would get an 
ant on their tongues. 

“If you have a surplus (and nothing will pay better than to have as large 
one as possible), you can buy nice labels, have your own special brand and 
your name and address printed on them, paste them on your cans and sell 
them for the highest prices. The profits will surprise you. I know of no 
work in which a rural family could engage that will bring as large returns. 

“Why should people be slow in changing from the old to the new method? 
Want of information is the greatest reason, But people are becoming inter- 
ested at last, and thousands of families are using up-to-date outfits and put- 
ting up the finest class of canned goods, supplying both their tables and their 
home markets. I trust the day is near when most, if not all, the canned 
goods we consume will be clean, fresh, and honestly packed article put 
up in our own homes.” 

pe y ye 
ISS MARY CRESWELL writes in regard to her extension work, in 
which Georgia Women’s Clubs are so deeply interested : 


“I have now organized 21 counties in this state, with over 1,100 girls 
at work in canning and garden clubs. These counties represent every dis- 
trict except the fourth and first, and are scattered from the extreme norih 
of the state to the Florida line. We propose to hold contests both in every 
county and also for state records, these to be judged on a uniform basis for 
every county. The score includes the whole record of activity: yield, 
profits, exhibit of both canned and fresh vegetables, and the written report 
in attractive notebook form, necessitating work in composition, science, 
arithmetic, drawing and designing. 

“We are anxious to have prizes of educational value for both school 
clubs and individual girls. We want all prizes to mean, when possible, 
educational opportunity for the individual or educational equipment for 


Get your 
free jar 
from the 
` grocer— 


It is no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even whole vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning” —it 
is easy in these all-glass sanitary 


ATLAS 


“E-Z SEAL” JARS 


These jars are safe. The glass cap 
fastens with a wire spring—it closes 
with a touch and opens with ۶ھ‎ 
—no turning, no twisting, no shat- 
ter, no splatter, no spoilage. 


Then—the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit 
opens fresh and plump—not fadéd 
and wilted, 


Free Jar and Free Book 


t 

‘ay Cut out this coupon, take it to 

h your grocer—he will give you 

„ one E-Z Seal Jar—FREE. Be 

E-z ‘%, Sure and write us for FREE 

Seal Jar“ Book of Recipes—it tells 

FREE Y many things you should 

i know » Get the Jar from‏ ج 

free jar, present this 1 the grocer. Get the 

guanon, te your ele N, Book from ws, 

ro) filled out, 

HAZELATLAS GLASS co, h, HAZEL-ATLAS 
Wheeling, W. Va. n GLASS CO. 


This is to certify that I have 1 

received one “Atlas'’ E-Z Seal Jar ‘a Wheeling 
free of all cost or obligation. This is ‘t 

the first coupon presented by any mem- جا‎ - VA. 
ber of my family. ۸ 


Name ..cscrcesvecscoceescecvesceceoreseves 


Adäress 0.4 100 0 00 00 00000 0000 0 00 


TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 

be signed by you and returned before November 1, 1912, y 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 
one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person w signature 
appears above. 


Dealer's Name .. ہہ‎ oe یو‎ cs 6د‎ + 210000 ee ens و مور‎ es crane. 


۸007688 . . oe 00 oe oo oe on 20 00 oe 000 cere 6ہج ۵ہ :۹ھ ۵مہ 8ھ‎ esesee 


Save your beautiful 


dining table 


Madam, it’s a shame to be so 
careless—to let hot dishes and 
spilled liquids spoil that beau- 
tul table پا‎ It will cost you 
more nowto have it repolis 
than it would have cost for ab- 
solute protection—the protec- 
tion secured by using a Peer- 
less Asbestos Table Mat. 


Peerless 
ASBESTOS TABLE MAT 


<-7 PEERLE 
|TABLE MAT 
\PERFECT/ 


Made of solid boards of asbestos that heat and liquids 
cannot get through. Strongly hinged so they can be 
folded up and put away when notin use. Covered 
with soft flannel that is easily removed when it 
require washing. 

Madam, gf a beautiful dining table means anything 
to you, get a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat. — 
dealer cannot show you the genuine, with this label 
on it, write to us, We’ll tell you where you can see it 
and send you our booklet "To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept. 225 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ele 20 75 
Elegant Thin Model 2 Watch $325 


Stem set, fitted with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guarani 
20 years, with long gold finished chain for Ladies, vest chain or fob for Gents, 


3 B 7 5 = oa سنا‎ 


IF YO 


ears 
U SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT. Let us send it 0.0.2: for examina 
on at your nearest e: 


x think it a bargain and equal in 


highest grade collegiate advantages, rationally adapted to 
the nature and needs of women. Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Science are fitted into the standard A. B. courses 
or may be pursued as special courses. Grounds, buildings 
and equipment unsurpassed. Climate famous for health 
both winter and summer. 500 students representing 30 
states and foreign countries. Complete story in beautiful 
catalog. Address 


BRENAU, Box 10, Gainesville, Ga. 


TAYLOR’S “STAHOT” WATER BOTTLE 
and SYRINGE 6 MONTHS TRIAL 


Great improvement over old style rubber bottles and cheaper in the 
end. Retains heat for hours—adaptable to more uses and gives 
twice the heat. Safe—sanitary—odorless, Thousands in use. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write today for free book. 

FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 38, JANESVILLE, Wis. 


the school. I am working to get at least one scholarship in every county 
organized and we would welcome such a scholarship for the state at large. 
We want to put it on a basis of $25 a scholarship and will give a girl ten 
days’ course of instruction. 

“Recently, at Rome, at a teachers’ institute, the Woman’s Club there 
offered $75. for prizes for Floyd county. 

“I am very happy over the response given the canning club work. To 
my regret I had to refuse several counties which awoke too late to be 
included in the few we could undertake this year.” 

Truly, our rural work is forging ahead in a splendid way. The cities 
will get behind unless they wake up! 


The Finest Process 


CANNING "i 807 


Every Housekeeper, Every Farmer, and 
Every Fruit and Truck Grower are 
Specially interested, For full and de- 
tailed information write now. 


T. H. RANEY, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Barbour’s Linen Thread has stood the 
test for 128 years and is today recognized 
as the standard the world over. Buy 


2 ARBOUR 


TRADE [FLA MARA, 


“Linen Finish.” Insist upon the 
genuine Barbour’s Linen Thread. 
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\=BARBOUR'S=< 
 erocHeT “THREAD 


Anew crochet thread of hignest quality, manu- 
factured exclusively in Lisburn, Ireland, pos- 
sessing the lustre of silk, yet retaining all the 
۱ merits of Linen Thread. i 
fl F.D.A. results are en- 
i) dorsed by its increas- 
ing popularity. It 
crochets easily an 
produces exqui- 
site work, Each 
ball protected by 
patent carton cov- 
er; all numbers 
16:150 inclusive. 
Cards with samples 
sent free, 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., 
96 and 98 Franklin St. 
New York City. 
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4 VERY. dress style Jooks its best 
“when the plackets and scams are 
held: smoothly in place with 


EET'S 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our ‘trade mark, 
“t's in the triangle,” 
and the name “Pe 
on every envelope. 


۰-۰ ۱ 

vi Néver sold on cards. ر‎ 
Invisible 79 Hooks and Key 

Ey ۱‏ 4 
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ست ا مس ےھ پان 


Eyes 
5c 


Won't Rust 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. AR, Philadelphia, Pà, 


Copy tight, 1911, by Peer Heras 


1912 Style Book — 
Now Ready 


Appeals to the exacting 
taste of women who want 
> to dress fashionably at lowest 
۲٢ possible cost. It shows the very 
f latest styles and materials. The 
exclusive Weil Fabrics are sold di- 
recti to you withoutretatlers’ profits. 

The 1912 Style Book will save you money 
and show you the latest modes. Sent free. 


þa 
۳ 9 1415 Vine St. 


۸6۳(0 CO Philadelphia, Pa. 


halmers 
earls 


to try sent for Î 
One Card 4c (stamps). 
Then you can just ask for 
them by name—at the store. 
Attractive Styles 


Se to 10c a card of 12 
Button Book—Free 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
36 Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the haie 

Promotes @ 


luxuriant gro’ 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at 


AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. Steady 
omen ew work, Good pay, no canvassing 
Stamped envelope for prices. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa 


Trend of Fashion 


Y May the styles of the summer are well established and it is only 
the little vagaries that one notes from month to month. The vogue 
for tan, as the leading color, continues and the use of lace is lavish. 
Particularly during this month will that embellishment play a 

prominent part in the adornment of miladi’s custumes. Never, perhaps, 
was lace so fashionable, and every sort is used, from the daintiest, finest 
Valenciennes and Mechlin to the heavy point crochet and Venise that 
make bold patterns and wide spaces, on dark fabrics. We see the use of 
lace on linens, cotton stuffs and even silk. It is used also on mohair made 
up into tailored suits. A great many of these laces have the tone of very 
old lace, or are frankly dyed a tan, mastic or ecru tone. 

A pretty frock seen recently shows a tunic of mastic colored lace over 
a skirt of tan pongee. A smart feature of this garment is a knotted sash 
which sweeps to the skirt hem. Another pretty dress is also in tan tints 
and has a straight, simple tunic of pale champagne colored crepe over an 
underfrock of khaki colored material. 

Pongee, one of the most satisfactory of summer materials, is this year 
more popular than ever. Jaunty little coat and skirt suits of it show 


Peerless Fashions 


5656—5744—LADIES’ COSTUME—This clever costume represents one of the newest styles of 
the season. The waist has body and sleeves in one, the chemisette is removable and the closing 
is at the front. The large collar and the peplum are special features. The skirt is a one-piece 
design, having one-piece foundation. It can be made with high or regulation waistline and 
with or without the revers. Linen is one of the best materials to employ, colored linen with 
the collar, cuffs and revers of white being very attractive. 

The waist pattern, 5656, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, 5744, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 814 yards of 36-inch material. The patterns can be obtained 
by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


5745—MISSES’ DRESS—This one-piece dress is pretty carried out in linen, pongee, mar- 
auisette or cotton voile. It is a simply-made frock which can have round or square yoke as 
preferred. The skirt is one of the fashionable three-piece models. The garment closes at the 
back. The pattern, 5745, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years, and is suitable for the small 
woman as well as the miss. Medium size requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5777—LADIES’ COAT—For wear during cool days in the spring and summer a long coat is 
an indispensable article and the design here shown represents one of the prettiest coat models 
that could be desired. It is 54 inches in length and developed in tan linen or pongee with em- 
broidery collar and cuffs; it is a garment that is not only practical but extremely stylish. The 
pattern, 5777, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of 
this magazine. 


5648—MISSES’ EMPIRE DRESS—Here is a dainty style that is enjoying much popularity 
at the present time. For the construction of one-piece linen, pongee, pique, chambray and 
gingham dresses the model is surely an excellent one. It is easy to fashion and having the 
fashionable front closing, is easy to put on and off. For general wear a frock of blue cham- 
bray would be pretty and inexpensive. The pattern, 5648, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years, 
and is suitabl for the small woman as well as for the miss. Medium size requires 8 yards of 
24-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 156 to the office of this magazine. 


5746—5732—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME—White linen with trimming of dark blue 
is a smart combination for the construction of a shirt-waist costume fashioned after the model 
here presented, The waist can be made with long or short sleeves and the chemisette is re- 
movable.. The skirt is a three-piece design, can be made with high or regulation waist-line 
and with or without back panel. The waist pattern, 5746, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material and 5% of a yard of 18-inch all- 
over for chemisette. The skirt pattern, 5732, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. The patterns can be obtained by sending 
15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 
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Flaxon‏ 


Summer Fabrics 


For all Summer apparel needs 
of women, misses and children, 
Flaxon Fabrics are the most 
fashionable, beautiful and appro- 
priate. They are as sheer as the 
finest lawns, as dainty as the 
daintiest batiste, as lustrous in 
finish and as durable as the 
costliest linens, yet very modestly 
priced. 


Flaxon Fabrics are made in the 
widest variety of weaves and 
textures and include plain and 
fancy white, charming prints 
and colored tissues. 


12%2 to 50 cents a yard. 


Sold by leading stores every- 
where. Look for the name 

Flaxon’’ in red on the selvage 
of every yard. Be firm in de- 
manding the genuine. There 
is no satisfactory substitute. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN 


& COMPANY 
39 Leonard Street, New York City | 
h New York 
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fiffemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 
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e MSO RESTORES + کی‎ 
[C COLORŽLUSTRE -|| 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. ‘“‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

STAR combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,10c. “Dandy” size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c. 

BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10c. “‘Elite’’ size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


arisian 
HAIR GOODS 4 


Now at Lowest 
American Prices 
For a limited time only if you 
buy direct from us. We are im- @& 
porters and save you the dealers 
profits. Our Parisian Hair 


Goods are all guaranteed, long, 
lustrous genuine Human Hair— 


latest styles. Special offer to introduce: Straight 
or wavy hair switches 22-in. long, $2.00 ; 24-in. 
long, $3-50. Money refunded unless satisfied. 
Parisian Beauty Book sent FREE, 
PARISIAN COMPANY 
131 N, Wabash Ave., 


Very 
Latest 
Styles 


s e INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Wedding Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 


tionery. Correct Styles from an 
Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 


LYCETT. 317 N. Charles Street. Baltimore. Md. 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands, 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and village 


Hard water is hard 
on complexions— 
but not if you use 


JAP ROSE 
SOAP 


The liquid 
bubbly lather of 
Jap Rose Soap 
comes from the 
vegetable oils 
which soften the 
water as thor- 
oughly as they 
soften the_ skin. 
The ease and abun- 
dance with which 
the liquid bubbles 
spring from Jap 
: causes thousands to 
like it from the first. But 
the skin improving effects make 
them prize it more highly the 
longer they use it. 

Bathe with JAP ROSE to-day. 
Notice the exhilaration of your 
thousands of purified pores. 


Tell your friends of it. 
All Dealers, Sell SEES Farge NY 
4 3 0 
Jap Tes Soap a ont Cake 100 
Copyright 1912, James S. Kirk & Co. = 


0 
Special Trial Offer: Send a 2 stamp a 
کو‎ a Free trial cake of JAP SOB SOE, e 2 
JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 265 Michigan St., Chicago SY ول‎ 
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p Face Powper 
f- SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift — a beau- 
tiful complexion. That velvety smoothness 


of skin is retained by users of LABLACHE, 
that wonderfully adherent 


yet invisible boon to wo- 
men who know. The same 
dependable toilet requi- 
site for over forty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 


The may be dangerous, 
Flesh, hite, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 
سو‎ or by mail. Send 
0 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers 
Dept. 29,125 Kingston Street 
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All Four For 0 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


Dixie's Great Monthly 


PICTORIAL REVIEW, 


Family Fashions, Etc. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
Needle and Fancy Work 


THE LADIE’S WORLD, 
A Woman's Magazine 


EACH FOR ONE YEAR 
Regular Price, $4.00. Our Price to you, $2.00 


Send your order at once to 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


0 
DH DIAMONDS. 


at 2-40 the cost,in solid gold rin 
sta expert پت شیب‎ 


5 $6.93. 14k Stud 1 ct, 

x .0.D. for ion, Ca 

g í REE, shows full line. Patent ring Fears 
included, 10c. THE BARODA COMPANY. 
Dept. 58 1450 Leiand Ave., Chicago 


WANTED: 4 man or woman to act as our 


information reporter. Allor spare 
time. No experience necessary. $50 to $300 per 
month. Nothing tosell. Send stamp for particulars. 
GALES ASSOCIATION, 933 Association Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


touches of contrasting material and are often embellished with em- 
broidery. In fact, there is little call for the strictly tailored effects that 
used to be so greatly favored in this particular material. 

Following the vogue of pongee, shantung has sprung into popular fa- 
vor. Indeed, Paris says: “Of all the silks for summer, shantung will be 
ultra-fashionable.” Merchants have prepared accordingly and the assem- 
blage of these rich rough silks is most brilliant and most varied. 

Shantung silks date back to misty antiquity. The silk weavers of 
Shantung, China, produced these beautiful rough fabrics on their simple 
hand looms over 2500 years ago. But, perhaps, never during all these ages 
has there been so- vast a display of shantung silks, never sO many ex- 
pressions of this ancient fabric, never so endless an array of colorings. 
There are plain and fancy shantungs for every occasion, every garment 
and every purse. Most popular in the array is a rough silk with a shim- 
mering luster in exquisite pastel shades and tints for street and afternoon 
wear. 


Peerless Fashions 


4430 $722 


5523—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—For wear about the home every woman requires a number 
of neat frocks, and the design offered is splendid for this purpose. It is quite simple to fashion, 
which point will appeal to the home dressmaker; the closing is at the left side of the front, a 
convenient point in its favor, and the attached skirt is cut in seven gores. Gingham, percale, 
chambray or madras may be considered among the most appropriate materials. The pattern, 
5523, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 7 yards of 27-inch 
material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


4142—LADIES’ CORSET COVER—Here is a simple corset cover to make, being fashioned 
without shoulder seams. Nainsook, batiste, lawn or cambric can be used with the neck and 
arm-holes trimmed with edging. ‘The design is specially desirable for flouncing. The pattern, 
4142, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires % of a yard of 36- 
inch material and 3% yards of edging. If flouncing is used the model calls for 2 yards of ma- 
terial 16 inches wide. ‘The pattern can be obtained by sending 10c to the office of this magazine. 


5274—{LADIES’ LONG KIMONO—This pretty model is one of the smart empire designs now 
in such high favor. It is cut with body and sleeves in one and is charming fashioned of crepe, 
Persian lawn. dimity. flowered organdy or mull with the collar of satin of a darker shade than 
the body of the material. The kimono is not difficult to construct and requires very little time 
to make up. The pattern, 5274, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 7% yards of 27-inch or 6% yards of 86-inch material with 54 of a yard of con- 
trasting goods to trim as shown in illustration, ‘The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 
cents to the office of this magazine. 


4430—LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NIGHT GOWN—No daintier style could be desired than this 
one-piece kimono night gown model, which is to be slipped on over the head and is made with 
under-arm seams only. Cambric, nainsook, batiste, lawn or crepe may be employed in carry- 
ing out the design. A little hand-embroidery at the front will add much to the effectiveness of 
the garment. The pattern, 4430, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 414 yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 


the office of this magazine. 


5722—CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESS—One style for children always remains in good 
taste and that is the little French. frock, an illustration of which is here given, In the design 
dark blue chambray is the material shown with the collar and cuffs of plain white goods. This 
garment is simplicity itself in construction, and besides the fabric suggested can be developed 
in gingham, percale, madras or lawn. The pattern provides for long or short - sleeves. The 
pattern, 5722, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
and % of a yard of contrasting goods. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to 
the office of this magazine. 


4625—-GIRLS’ SEMI-PRINCESS DRESS—The charming little frock offered here is made in 
semi-princess style and can be fashioned with high or low neck and with long or three-quarter 
sleeves. It is attractive vet easy to construct, and can be carried out in a variety of fabrics. 
The front panel adds style to the garment and the kilted skirt is another nice feature. The 
artist shows the frock developed in white linen, which is a pretty idea. The pattern, 4625, is 
cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this paper. 


4715—LADIES’ KIMONO—This pretty kimono model is one of those simple designs so 


charming because of their good lines and general chic appearance, The garment is plain across 
the front and the fastening is well to the left side. The pattern provides for flowing or bishop 
sleeves. Around the neck and down the side the kimono is trimmed with bands of contrasting 
material. Crepe, figured lawn, organdy or dimity can be used. The pattern, 4715, is cut in 


sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 7% yards of 36-inch material. The 
pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


Necco and Hub Wafers 
have real mouth-water- 
ing goodness, They are 
little ‘‘discs of delight’? 
—round bits of dainty 
sweetness that please 
the palate with good old- 
time favorite flavors— 
Wintergreen, Cinna- 
mon, Sassafras, Choco- 
Lemon, Clove and Pepper- 
These, and assorted wafers, come in 
well-wrapped rolls and look very 


late, Licorice, 
mint. 
large, 


inviting. 


The names “Necco” and “Hub” are really a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 
S 


Both are the same 
wafer; but Hub Wafers are 
wrapped in a transparent wrap- 
per for those who so prefer. 


Ask for these splendid wafers— 
you will certainly love them, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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and 


Hub Wafers 
Pay 


For the Sweet-Toned 
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SWEETS / 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
We Pay the Freight 1,the piano 


be all we claim for it and you decide to buy it, 
these are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a Week or s5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf Free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer’s DEORE for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world, 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 115-R' Chicago, Illinois 
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3 Years to 


SHEET MUSIC 15c EAS! 


Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 


This musie is the same, in every particular, as you purchase in 


Musie Stores. 
SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
My Loving Honeyman, ‘‘A Hit’’ 


Billy, “A Hit” 


Ail Alone You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Garden of Roses Will Roses Bloom in Heaven 

Red Wing All Aboard for Blanket Bay 

Silver Bell Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 


Sweet Bunch of Daisies Killarney My Home O'er Sea 


Any Little Girl That's Nice Girl 
Don’t Wake Me Up I’m Dreaming 
Come Josephine in Flying Machine 
Dreams of Long Ago, by Caruso 
There’s a Mother Old and Gray, etc. 
Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band 

Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Brass Band Ephraham Jones 
Where River Shannon Flows 

In All Dreams I Dream Of You 
INSTRUMENTAL-~— Music for Piano or Organ 


Star of Sea—Reverie 
Loveland Waltz 

Moon Winks— Tree Step 
Maple Leaf— Rag 
Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Ben Hur Chariot Race 


iss of Spring— Waltz 


Oceana Roll 

I Want A Girl 

Kiss Me My Honey 
Star of the East 
Railroad Rag 

Baby Rose 
Mysterious Rag 
Daisies Won’t Tell 
Steam Boat Bill 
Some of These Days 
You Beautiful Doll 
Casey Jones 
“College Rag 


Meditation, by Morrison 


Silver Bell— Two Step 
Napoleon’s Last Charge 
Red Wing— 7wo Step 
Turkey in the Straw 


Rag-a-Tag- Rag Wedding of Winds— Waltz 


College Life— Two Step 
Tickled To Death Rag 
Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


& Worthington Co. 82 


523 Cedar St., Elyria, O. ® 


Drifting Leaves—Reverie 
urning of Rome— Marcle 
Southern Dream— Waltz 


THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 
= Send 2c Stamp for “‘Money-Saving” Catalog ———— 
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ED DING Sf 100 Invitations $2.50 
or Announcements 

With 2 sets of envelopes. Hard to tell from engraved. 

100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request’ 


THE RUBEN PRESS, 551 S, Salford St, Phila. Pa. 
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he United Daughters of the Confederacy 


Brief Review of the History and Work of the Organization 


much time was devoted to social features, but as the 
work of the U. D. C. gradually assumed broader propor- 
tions, the social element was largely eliminated, and the 
time of the Convention devoted to actual business, con- 
ducted under strict parliamentary laws. Since this plan 
was generally adopted and closely followed the work of 
the organization has been materially benefited. 

The work of the General Division, as set forth in the 
general Constitution of the Association, concerns itself 
with objects that are historical, educational, benevolent 
and memorial, and in following these broad paths which 
lead to the uplift of the whole country, as well as of the 
South, the women who form the Association find ample 
field for their time, talents and energies. 

While nearly 80,000 women are working for these 
causes, not a single one is influenced by aught save a 
desire for the general good of her Chapter, her State, 
and her beloved South. This was most convincingly 
shown in the last general Convention which was held at 
Richmond, Va., during November, 1911. Here it was 
that Mrs. Virginia Faulkner McSherry, the retiring 
president, briefly reviewed some of the enterprises in 
which the United Daughters were interested and which 
they are rapidly promoting. 


The Arlington and Shiloh Monuments 


ERHAPS chief among these latter interests at this 
time, is the Arlington and Shiloh Monuments, the 
former to be erected at Washington, D. C., and the latter 
on the field of Shiloh. The one at Arlington is designed 
to mark the Confederate section there in which are 
buried Confederates who died as prisoners. 

Until President MeKinley’s administration these 
graves were unmarked and obscure, a blot upon the 
grounds of Lee’s old home. Recently the government 
has improved this section in keeping with beautiful Ar- 
lington and made it possible for the U. D. C. to erect in 
memory of their dead a shaft which shall stand forever 
as typical of the love and admiration, the faith and trust 
and reverence which the women of the South feel for the 
soldiers of the Confederacy. 

The cost of this monument is to be $50,000, most of 
which amount has already been raised by the Daughters. 

Another work recently undertaken by the Daughters 
was the purchase of a magnificent portrait of Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, which is to be hung in the New York Chap- 
ter House, and will serve as a monument to Mrs. Davis, 
and an evidence of the esteem in which she was held by 
the women of the South. 

At this general Convention each individual State is 
represented by specially appointed delegates, and these 
delegates bring to the Convention a review of the work 
accomplished during the year which has past. This re- 
view is submitted freely to the General Division, just as 
a dutiful child brings the story of its work to the sym- 


Mrs. J. P. Hickman, First Secretary of U. D. C., Active in Establishing the Order 


pathetic attention of a wise and understanding mother. 
The story which each State tells is almovt like a romance 
so full is it of vivid life, of inspiring accomplishment 
and of unceasing effort; for each State is, indeed, doing 
noble work for the Cause which all hold dear.. 

Perhaps it will be well to give an accurate idea of the 
purpose of the State Chapte ¥, as well as of the Associa- 
tion as a whole, by quoting from an able paper written 
by Mrs. James Britt © Gantt, of Jefferson City, Mo., in 
which she defines the purpose of her own organization by 
aptly quoting from the General Constitution, and thus at 
the same time defining the exact objects for which each 
individual daughter as well as each individual State 


By C. HELEN PLANE 


“Love Makes Memory Eternal” 


that Mrs. M. C. Goodlet suggested the uniting of all or- 
ganizations of Southern women into one grand body to 
be known as the Daughters of the Confederacy. The 
time was evidently ripe for just this suggestion, for it 
was at once taken up and given widespread publicity. 
Mrs. Goodlet in the meantime wrote letters to every 
prominent organization of Southern women of which she 
could learn and invited them to meet in the city of Nash- 


Mrs. M. C. Goodlet, Founder and Honorary President of U. D. C, 


ville September 10, 1894, for purposes of organization. 
Although only three States were represented, Georgia, 
Texas and Tennessee, an association was organized and 
was called “The National Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy”. This Association adopted a constitution and elect- 
ed officers. Of these officers the work of Mrs. M. C. 
Goodlet as president and of Mrs. John P. Hickman as 
recording secretary may be said to have been largely in- 
strumental in creating interest in the infant organization 
and also in keeping alive this interest until it gradually 
developed into a very strong enthusiasm. This 
meeting adjourned with plans to meet again in 
Nashville in November, 1895, but so strong had 
been the current which was set in motion that it 
was necessary to call an extraordinary session to 
amend the article of the constitution referring to 
membership. At this meeting there were dele- 
gates from Chapters in Nashville, Savannah, Ga., 
Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. ©., and Jack- 
son, Tenn. Shortly after this meeting the At- 
lanta Chapter was organized and invited the As- 
sociation as its guest to meet in that city in 
November rather than in Nashville. -It was at 
this meeting that the Constitution was still fur- 
ther revised and the name of the Association 
finally and formally changed to “The United 
Daughters of the Confederacy.” 

This was really the first convention of “Uni- 
ted’ Daughters. At this time, too, the Georgia 
Division was organized, and soon after other 
states fell into line, but it is a notable fact that at 
the Convention in Atlanta in 1895 but nine dele- 
gates were present against the six hundred dele- 
gates in 1911 when the Convention met at Rich- 
mond, Va., with representatives from each one of 
the Southern States, and also from California, 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Seattle, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, District of Columbia, and Oklahoma. A 
letter of regret was read from the Chapter in the 
City of Mexico because the delegate was unable 
to attend on account of the political disturbances 
in that country. 

Few organizations in existence can boast of a 
growth so rapid or so spontaneous, but it must 
be admitted that this growth is surely the result 
of the motive or principle which is after all the 
mainspring and life of the entire Association. 

Recognizing from the very first that in unity 
there is surest path to .accomplishment, the 
Daughters of the Confederacy are now strongly banded 
together in every city and State in the South, and in 
some Northern and Western States as well, where the 
women of the South live in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant an organization. These women meet together each 
month, locally, while each State in the South has an an- 
nual meeting. But the great event is the General Con- 
vention, which is held annually and to which delegates 
are appointed from every Chapter in the organization. 
Here, too, vital public questions are discussed and the 
work of each State, as well as that of the General Di- 
vision, is planned, and sometimes actually executed. 
When these general Conventions were first established 


OCIOLOGISTS and historians have long since 
proven that those movements which result in 
most practical and material benefits to mankind 
have their germ or origin in some hidden source 

of inspiration which springs from a potent memory or a 
universal and sympathetic sentiment. There is no move- 
ment which illustrates this fact more clearly than the or- 
ganization known today as the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. To the initiated the mere name tells its 
own story, but to those less familiar with the objects of 
the organization it may be well to say that this name 
describes that company of loyal women of the South who 
have organized themselves in almost every city, town and 
village in the Southern States into individual chapters 
with individual aims and work, yet which are incorpo- 
rated under State Divisions, all of these, in turn, being 
federated or “united” under a general leadership, and all 
laboring for a common cause. 

It is of this “cause” I would write now, for it is well 
that the aims of the Daughters of the Confdeeracy 
should not be misunderstood. First of all, perhaps, it 
should be said that these aims might be generally defined 
as concerned with preserving a large and broad inter- 
pretation of the term patriotism; a sentiment so clearly 
separated from partisanship as to bear no relationship to 
it. The patriotism which the Daughters feel takes the 
form of a burning desire to preserve for future genera- 
tions a true record of the War between the States, and 
at the same time to commemorate that historic struggle 
adequately, and to give to the surviving heroes of the 
Cause such honorable and practical recognition as they 
may desire or merit. 


How the Organization Was Founded 


HERE are some movements which seem to be the 

the result of spontaneous sentiment, generated per- 
haps through long years of tense memory, yet suddenly 
sprung into active life by some unseen yet no less power- 
ful force. It is this force which may be truly said to 
have “founded” the Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
which is just as ''uly destined to keep it alive long after 
the women who fought the bloodless battles of the sixties 
have passed on to that land where war is unknown. 

The quality of this force was trikingly shown by the 
fact that the idea of organizing all Southern women into 
one association or company, to be known as the “Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy”, originated in the minds of two 
women at almost the same time. It is true that these 
women were both impressed by the need for some such 
organization, but neither knew of the thought of the 
other, although both began the work in almost the same 
way. These women were Mrs. General Garnett, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. M. ©: Goodlet, of Nashville. It is to 
Mrs. Goodlet, however, that credit must be given for the 
actual organization of the general division, or the band- 


Mrs. Alexander B. White, Present President General. 


ing together of the various states into a concrete whole. 
The work of Mrs. Goodlet seems almost like a ro- 
mance, and it is well worth telling. In 1889 the legisla- 
ture of the State of Tennessee gave four hundred and 
seventy-five acres of the Hermitage Farm, a part of the 
home of Andrew Jackson, for a soldiers’ home, which 
was to be erected under the auspices of the Frank Cheat- 
ham Bivouac, which was the first chartered organization 
of Confederate soldiers in the South. In order to facili- 
tate the work of building this home the ladies of Nash- 
ville organized and chartered what was known as the 
“Ladies Auxiliary to the Confederate Soldiers’ Home”. 
It was at the last meeting of this Auxiliary in May, 1892, 


—— 
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“In Selecting a Piano For 
My Daughter 


I took both time and pains, feeııng that only an instrument of the highest 
musical qualities could start her right in her musical career, After a thor- 
ough comparison I selected the Emerson. I found that the Emerson was 
conceded to be in the very front rank of musical excellence; that its tone was 
considered marvelous alike by artist and amateur; and that the action was 
elastic and responsive. To have withstood the test for over 60 years it 
must have that inherent quality of design, material and workmanship that 
shows itself in great durability.” 

Surely the verdict of those who know the Emerson through long 
association should decide you in its favor. 


Dealers in all the principal cities throughout the 
United States. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Regular a Special 


Styles ; Art 


Cases 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


made 


to to 


Order 


i Í 
world, together with the name and address. of anyone thinking 
ol buying a piano; we will then mail you FREE a book con- 


taining a sony and three well-known compositions , tor piano. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co. Boston 


DROP DEAD ONES, AWAKE! ۱ 
| GRAB THIS NEW INVENTION! l 
THE 20TH CENTURY WONDER 


Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, money-making business. Sold 
y s _ ona money-back Guarantee. 

i World s magical gift realized by this new invention. The BLACKSTONE 
| WATER POWER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE for the home. No 
| cost to operate. Lasts life-time. Price within reach of all. No competition. 
New field. New business. That's why it’s easy. Removes blackheads, wrinkles, rounds out 
any part of the face or body and brings back Nature’s beauty. Endorsed by leading doctors and 
yj masseurs, Listen: Parker, Okla.. says, ‘8 orders first day.” Margwarth, Pa., writes, “I am making 
t $19.00 per day.” Shea, ‘‘First order 12, second 36, third 72.” Sehermerhorn, Ia., orders eight dozen 
$ machines first month. Shafter, Va., ‘selling 4 out of 5 demonstrations.’’ Vaughn, Wash., orders one 
ozen. Four days later wires, **Ship 6 dozen by first express.” Spain, Tenn., started with sample. 
Orders one-dozen, then 2 dozen, next 3 dozen. Lewis, Ind., sells 3 machines first hour. Says, “Best 
1 article he ever saw for merit and money-makiug.” No experience neo- 
; cessary. Territoryewith protection given free to active workers. Noth- 
ing in the world like it. Best agent's article ever invented. We own 
all U.S. and foreign patents. Big book entitled, “The Power and the 
Love of Beauty and Health” Free. Investigate now, today. A postal 

willdo. A big surprise awaits you. Address 
` BLACKSTONE MFC. CO., 433 Meredith Bidg., Toledo, O. 


sentiments and memories that fill our hearts; it is equally impossible for me to men- 
tion by name the many women who are working regularly today and every day for the 
fulfillment of the work all hold dear. But, as a Southern citizen, I will say that I 
firmly believe our land has been made a brighter and a better place to live in; our 
children have been given a safer and saner view of the past; a more hopeful and help- 
ful outlook for the future, and our country itself has been helped to recognize the value 
of the South itself, because of the persistent and consistent effort of the Southern 
women to develop in these citizens and this country every high possibility and every 
noble impulse of which both are capable. 


from 


$550 


$1500 Send us your selection ol the other tno great pianos of the 
رد‎ 


UNCLE REMUS’S 


and city Chapter, really strives. Mrs. Gantt says: “The objects of the Missouri 
Division, United Daughters of the Confederacy, are ‘to honor the memory of those 
who served and those who fell in the service of the Confederate States; to pro- 
tect historic places of the Confederacy; to collect and preserve the material for a 
truthful history of the war; to aid in erecting monuments to the heroes of the 
Confederacy; to fulfill the duties of grateful kindness towards the survivors of 
the war, and those dependent upon them; and to cherish the ties of friendship 
which these sacred principles impose upon the members of this Association.’ ” 


A General Review of Work Done 


N considering in a general way the work which the Daughters of the Confed- 

eracy have undertaken and carried to a high state of perfection I think this 
work may be divided into four parts, each part leading naturally one to the other. 
In the beginning the most urgent need of the South seemed to be for some aid for 
the veteran survivors of the war and their families. These people were proud 
though poor; they could not be reached through the ordinary ways of alms-giving ; 
they must feel that aid was tendered in Jove and reverence, not in pity. Here, in- 
deed, the Daughters found their field. It is impossible to estimate the number of 
families thus aided, but for years nothing else was attempted. In the course of 
time these families grew independent; many of the older members passing away 
and leaving the field clear for other work. Again the Daughters found a need; 
as in the very beginning of the organization the question of soldiers’ homes was 
presented and these were established in many States under the supervision, man- 
agement and often under the actual support of the Daughters, or through their 
instrumentality this support was given by State legislatures. The growth of this 
wwork was rapid, and it now continues as a perpetual evidence of what the Daugh- 
|ters have done. 
` Next, when the living were provided for and made happy, came the solemn 
[duty to the dead. All over this country, in the North as well as in the South; in 
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the East and in the West, have the Daughters of the Confederacy sought to do 
honor to their dead. Monuments have been erected, historic battle fields and 
other historic spots throughout the country where it was desired to perpetuate 
Confederate memories, have been marked by appropriate monuments and tablets: 
hundreds of them, and these are still increasing; all, all the work of the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy without whose aid many citizens of the future might easily 
have forgotten the Southern heroes of the past. 

But this is not enough. There is also a duty to the descendants of those who 
wore the grey. Many of the children and grandchildren of the Confederate sol- 
dier have had to face life unequipped by adequate educational possibilities. To 
these children have come the Daughters of the Confederacy bearing scholarships 
without number, thus opening to the youth of the South possibilities for training, 
for culture and for intellectual attainments which must mean successful lives and 
work, 

Many of these scholarships are contributed by prominent colleges through- 
out the country. Some are purchased by the Daughters themselves. At the Con- 
vention held in Little Rock, Ark., in 1910, one hundred and twenty-three scholar- 
ships were presented as being available to the lineal descendants of Confederate 
Soldiers, and this number is growing until the time is coming when the young 
women of the South may turn with pardonable pride to an army of their own, 
each member of which is a commissioned officer in the battle for intellectual su- 
premacy. 

_ In addition to scholarship work, the U. D. C., in order to encourage interest 
in Confederate subjects, offer many medals to be contested for by the pupils of the 
public schools throughout the State. Interest in this contest is so largely devel- 
oped that requests have come from private schools as well. In the State of Geor- 
gia alone last year 1,200 essays were submitted in the medal contest, and I do | 
not doubt that other States could show an equal record. 


Crosses of Honor 


oe SAIN, the Daughters have established the custom of presenting Crosses of 
Honor to old Confederate veterans. On Memorial Day and the birthdays of 
Lee and Davis this Southern Cross is conferred by the U. D. C. to such worthy 
Confederate veterans as have qualified. This year the last of these bestowals will 
be made. Up to January 1, 1911, there had been 58,445 Crosses presented. 


Work of Women for Women. 


the Daughters cannot rest content to serve the war heroes alone; there is a‏ 7ئ 
plan much discussed and deeply cherished, by which comfort may be brought‏ 
to many aged women survivors of the Confederacy who lost in that historic strug-‏ 
gle the masculine protectors without whom the declining years are dark and cheer-‏ 
less, Already in Richmond there is a Home for Confederate Women; but this is‏ 
not large enough or ambitious enough to begin to accommodate the many who should‏ 
have a place in such an institution. The Daughters, therefore, hope to establish some‏ 
day a real home for every worthy Confederate woman who needs it and who will avail‏ 
herself of it.‏ 

As yet this is but a dream, but we know that “Without the vision there is no vic- 
tory”, and so the “Vision” holds and the hope of Victory is ever present. 

As a Confederate woman myself, it is impossible for me to write here of all the 
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May, 1912 


Our Forum of Inquiry 
Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


sented the design for the flag 
of the Confederate States to 
the Congress at Montgomery, 
in 1861. Concerning the ban- 


of which it is composed—red, 
white and blue—are the true 
republican colors; they are em- 
blematic of the three great vir- 
tues—valor, purity and truth.” 
These colors had been used for 
the United States flag, and the 
Confederate flag, though hav- 
ing a different design, held to the same colors. It is 
noted in a book on the flags of the world that the colors 
that have been always used with the greatest frequency 
the universe over, are red, white and blue, which seem 
to be the favorites, not only because of their supposed 
meaning, but because they can be most readily seen 
from a distance. 
* * 


Last Battle on French Soil 


Qurry.—Can the editor of the Forum tell me when 
the last battle on French soil was fought? 
Ohio. : Ax: JH. 


ANSWER.—The last battle on French soil was fought 
at Belleville, in the suburbs of Paris, May 28, 1871. It 
was the final struggle of the insurrection of the Com- 
mune, which broke out soon after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war. This mad outbreak cost nearly 
a hundred thousand lives, and destroyed property to the 
value of over $2,000,000. 


Bellman, the Swedish Poet 


QUERY.—Can the Forum tell me something about the 
Swedish poet, called Bellman? I really know nothing 
of him except his name and I have not been able to find 
anything more. Pea: 

Alabama. 


ANSWER.—Karl Mickel Bellman was born at Stock- 
holm, February 15, 1740, and died a few days before 
his fifty-fifth birthday. He wrote a large number of 
religious poems, but his fame chiefly rests upon the 
charming songs that he composed, often improvising 
them at banquet tables. He published a volume of his 
lyrics under the peculiar title of “Letters of Fredman”. 
A monument was erected at Stockholm in his honor in 
1829, and in that city an annual festival is held to per- 
petuate his memory. 7 
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Five Sundays in February 


QUERY.—In what year were the last five Sundays in 
February, and when will these occur again? 
Georgia. نر ہت سا‎ 
ANSWER.—The last year which had five Sundays in 
its February was 1880; this collocation of days will 
next occur in 1920. 
* 


Age of St. Paul 


QueEry.—Is the date of St. Paul’s birth known? How 
much younger was he than the Savior? Did he ever 
meet Christ, and when did he die? 

Florida. M. F. 


ANSWER.—It is supposed that St. Paul was born be- 
tween the years 5 and 10 of the Christian era, though 
the exact date is not known. As it is computed that 
Christ was born about four years before the opening of 
this era, we may suppose that Paul Was from nine to 
fourteen years younger than the Savior. Paul was born 
at Tarsus, in Asia Minor, but he was sent to Jerusalem 
to be educated. We have no evidence as to whether he 
ever saw the Savior while there or not. St. Paul died 
at Rome. He was beheaded in the year 67 or 68, dur- 
ing one of the perseeutions of the Christians by the 
Emperor Nero. 

x 72 ok 


No Census Bureau Directory 


QUERY.—Does not the Census Bureau print a direc- 
tory of all heads of families in the United States? If 
so, I would like very much to get a copy of the book. 

Arkansas. Webs: 


ANSWER—The Census Bureau undoubtedly makes 
record of. all heads of families with their residences, but 
such record is never printed. 

$ * x 


Death of Nathan Hale 


QUERY.—A long time ago I saw a poem about Nathan 
Hale, in which it tells of the “heart’s beat”; that is all 
I can remember. Will the editor please tell me where 
I can find it? 

Nebraska. J. MCH. 

ANSWER.—The poem referred to is one on the death 
of Nathan Hale, written by Francis M. Finch. It be- 
gins with the following stanza: 


“To drum-beat and heart-beat 
A soldier marches by; 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 
Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 
In a moment he must die.” 


This poem is given in full in the first volume of 
“American War Ballads”, edited by George Cary Eg- 
gleston. y : 


HIS department is conducted by an editor of long 

experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 
tions on literature, history, science, or any topic of 
general interest. Letters on personal matters, those ner, it said: “The three colors 
wanting immediate reply, or concerning controverted 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 
All inquiries must have the 


writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 
used in the magazine. Address all inquiries to M. N. 
Garde, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


The Blue Cockade 


QUERY.—What was the na- 
ture and purpose of the Blue 
Cockade? 

L. C. L. 


Mississippi. 

ANSWER. — Cockades, or 
knots of ribbon, or rosettes of 
ribbon or leather, came into use 
in Europe during the eighteenth 
century, as a decoration for 
military service, or as a badge 
of a political party. During the French Revolution the 
white cockade was an exclusively military badge, every 
soldier being obliged by regulation to wear one, and 
during the Jacobite wars in Great Britain, this was the 
insignia of the Stuart adherents. To the blue cockade 
belongs the excitement in our own Southern States just 
previous to the outbreak of the civil war. It was worn 
by the champions of the rights of the States in the meet- 
ings of the fifties, when the feeling against certain Fed- 
eral legislative acts ran high, and the fancy for the 
badge is said to have originated in Mississippi. A 
young woman, whose lover was about to take part in 
any political demonstration, was neglectful of her duty 
if she had not provided him with the ornament of a blue 
cockade. 


stamp should be enclosed. 
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Marriages at Sea 


QUERY.—Can an American couple be married, by an 
American minister, on board an ocean liner, while at 
sea? Would the details of the ceremony be governed 
by international law, or by the customs of the original 
state of the contracting parties? 

North Carolina. Jr Ri. 


ANSWER.—We know of no international law govern- 
ing such cases. There seems no reason why such a mar- 
riage should not be performed, and it would be the cor- 
rect thing to have it regulated in detail by the laws in 
force at the residence of the contracting parties. 

$ * x 


Home of Greenwood \LeF lore 


QUERY.—Can the editor give me some account of the 
old mansion, Malmaison, built before the war by Green- 
wood LeF lore, in what is now LeFlore county, Miss. ? 

Indiana. + VE 


ANSWER.—Greenwood LeFlore was a chief of the 
Choctaws. He was a son of Louis LeFlore, a French- 
man who came to Mobile in 1792, and engaged in trad- 
ing with the Choctaw nation. Here he met a beautiful 
Indian girl of the tribe, Rebecca Cravat, and fell in love 
with her and married her. Their first son, Greenwood, 
was so named for an English sea captain, once a friend 
and comrade of LeF lore. This son received a thorough 
English education at Nashville, through the favor of an 
officer, Major Donly. On growing up, he married the 
Major’s daughter. At the age of 22, he was elected 
chief of the Choctaw tribe, and held this honor till his 
death. His splendid mansion, named Malmaison for 
his French ancestry, was built in 1854. All the wood 
used in building the house was cypress, cut on the chief’s 
own land, sawed at his own steam mill, and hauled by 
his own ox teams to the building site, conceded to be one 
of the finest in the State. The house was planned and 
built br Mr. J. C. Harris, who afterward married Le- 
Flore’s youngest daughter, and still lives at Malmaison. 

x t * 


Counties in Georgia 


QUERY.— Was there a time in the history of Georgia, 
when each county was entitled to one Senator in the 
State Assembly? Berl N 

Georgia. 


ANSWER.—No history of Georgia that we have con- 
sulted states plainly whether at any time each county 
of the State was entitled to a Senator; but from the 
beginning, the division of counties for the purposes of 
representation has been forbidden by law. At present 
the law distinctly says that “all districts must be 
formed of single or undivided counties.” . As there are 
175 counties now in the State, and only 44 districts, it 
is plain that a number of the districts must include 
more than a single county. 

* * 6 


Indian Reservations 


QuERY.—How many Indian reservations are there in 
the United States, and where are they? Can you give 
me the name of the Indian Commissioner at Washing- 
ton? N. N. 

Maryland. 


ANSWER—The largest and most important Indian 
reservation is Indian Territory, now included in Okla- 
homa, but many other reservations, large and small, 
exist in the western part of the United States, the 
greater number of them in the Coast States. The In- 
ternational Cyclopedia gives their total number at 180, 
but this may be an over-statement. The present Indian 


Commissioner at Washington is Hon. Merrill E. Gates. 
* e w 


The Colors of Flags 


QUERY—Can the editor tell what the red stripes in 
the American flag are emblematic of? 

Illinois. Mrs. J. W. W. 

ANSWER.—We cannot better answer this query than 
by quoting from the report of the committee which pre- 
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